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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, ea Ee j 

finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 2 

means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling ; faternational’ Z 

cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied : Zz 
customers and higher profits, too! 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow's hope?” 


ell admit that’s a pretty lofty title, 

young lady. But what we mean is that 
you and the thousands of other farm girls are 
mighty important to this country’s future. 

Whereas your farm background will serve you 
well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s look at your 
future on the farm. 

From our point of view, it looks like a mighty 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so fast, 
cities starting to burst at their seams—people 
will be needing more and more things from the 
farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. 

Why do we feel you’re so important? You'll 
be tomorrow’s farm homemaker. You'll have 
the job of providing your home with warmth 
and love and happiness. We couldn’t very well 
do without you. 

How will living on the farm be? Ask your 
mother how much things have improved on the 
farm just since you were a baby. Then look at all 
the progress that’s already been made in making 


a housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 


Why, right now you can have all the conven- 
iences that any housewife has—even those living 
in the largest cities. And in years to come, 
living should be even more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is booming, 
before the turn of the century there'll be 136 
people to feed and clothe for every 100 today. 
That’s a whale of an increase. And it means a 
tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of 
our farm families. 

But as we said earlier, young lady, without you 
and your influence, the future in farming 
wouldn’t be nearly so bright. 

Did we say you’re “tomorrow’s hope?” 

We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

* 7 ~ * 7 * 7 

Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that this 
pretty young lady is tomorrow's hope, and we’re 
all counting heavily on her. 

We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up in our 


93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, 





and we know the fine kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 
fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 
her mother has with the stamina of a pioneer, 
the devotion of a saint, and a precious gift of 
love and understanding that defies description 

Yes, tomorrow looks bright for this young 


princess and her crown 


And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 
our future is bright, too. Through Creative 
Processing, our aim is to change an ever-increas- 


ing number of raw farm crops into finished 


products people will need and buy 











oS Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGIILIL 





Chere is a tide in the affairs . 
of men which taken at the: 
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There’s a tide in any baker’s affairs, 
too . . . when he decides on his flour 
purchases... that can affect the qual- 
ity, the sales, the P&L sheet of his 
product for the next four to six months. 

We know this . . . that all over 
America, bakers who are particularly 
exacting in their product and service 
requirements, are getting the lion’s 
share of the bread business in their 
trade areas. And we know, too, that 
an increasing number of these enter- 
prising bakers are joining those who 
have been Commander-Larabee cus- 
tomers for years. 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee GB 


MINNEAPOLIS «+ KANSAS CITY 


MILLER 







This customer increase is due to the 
quality, dependability and uniform 
performance of our flours. Plus the 
fact that, as bakery flour specialists... 
as bakers’ millers . . . our organization 
and our men try just a little harder to 
apply a specialized service, a thorough 
and cooperative understanding, to 
every baker’s problems and objectives. 

If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a 
part of your business our way? We’ll 
gladly pay the freight on your call or 
wire, and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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FARM STORAGE BINS—No big rush reported in the Southwest 


to buy farm storage bins ........ 


TRANSPORTATION—The milling industry has protested to Cen- 
tral Freight Assn. carriers against a proposed New York 


Central cut-back rate on grain moving by water from Toledo 


RESEARCH MEETING—A report on the annual meeting of the 


Oklahoma Wheat Research Foundation 
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management development areas 
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John S. Pillsbury 
To Receive Award 


From Fraternity 


MINNEAPOLIS John Sargent 
Pillsbury, honorary board chairman 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will receive 
the annual Chi Psi community lead- 
ership award at the fraternity’s 
founder’s day banquet May 23 in 
Town and Country club, St. Paul. 

Mr. Pillsbury was graduated from 
University of Minnesota, class of 


1900, where he was a member of Al- 
pha Nu chapter of the national aca- 
demic fraternity. He will join other 
alumni and active members at the 
banquet in celebrating the 117th an- 
niversary of the fraternity’s founding 

The annual community leadership 
award was instituted last year by 
Northwestern Chi Psi Educational 
Foundation to honor alumni who have 
made substantial contributions to the 
business, civic and cultural life of 
their communities. Previous recipient 
is James Ford Bell, class of 1901. 
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Heavy Supplies Not Eligible 
For Loan Cause Price Anxiety 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The amount of 
hard winter wheat ineligible for 
government loan this year, as a 
result of over-planting, may be in 
the region of 300 to 350 million 
bushels. This has been revealed by 
the grain branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after an 
examination of the available data. 
Officials of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service recognize this 
condition as having serious possi- 
bilities, but a firm judgment is be- 
ing deferred until they can ascer- 
tain how much of the hard winter 
wheat crop may be plowed down 
to avoid loan program penalties. 


At no level of either government 
or trade is the accuracy of the USDA 
statistical material being challenged 
Acreage estimates are available; 
yields to the acre are now fairly 
well established, and the historical 
background of normal wheat yields 
in the Southwest is available for ref- 
erence. 

The question is—at what time will 
the farmer sell the excess wheat? 
And will the export trade attempt to 
accumulate this grain at the time of 
harvest in anticipation of overseas 
business which may develop later? 
Will the domestic millers see in this 
wheat such reasonable prices that 
they, too, may find it desirable to 
build up stocks at harvest to cover 
a major part of their requirements? 

USDA officials speak dejectedly 
about price prospects if the quantity 


of wheat ineligible for loan attains 
the level their present findings indi- 
cate. They agree that to spur millers 
and exporters to take on substantial 
quantities of loan-ineligible wheat, 
the grain will have to be priced at 
levels which are attractive enough to 
permit storage until the demand in- 
creases. For years now, the 
grain and flour industries have been 
able to operate in an economy where 


some 


Uncle Sam has been the readily 
available source of supply at well- 
advertised ceiling prices. Consequent- 


ly the trade has not had to face, in 
recent years, the problem of finan- 
(Turn te WHEAT ANALYSIS, page 27 


eee 
Kansas City Meeting 
Discloses Flour Costs 


Likely to Be Higher 


KANSAS CITY—Despite the larg- 
er wheat crop, flour costs are likely 


to be higher rather than lower in 
the new crop year, flour industry 
executives said at a mass meeting of 
hard wheat millers in Kansas City 
May 19. Arranged by the Millers 


National Federation, the meeting was 

called for the purpose of discussing 

wheat prospects, the millfeed out- 

look other problems 

relative to the new crop year. About 
KC MEETING, page 1 


cost factors and 





April Flour Production Below 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
April, as estimated by The North- 


western Miller’s research department, 
totaled 19,950,613 sacks. Output aver- 
aged 906,846 sacks for the 22 work- 
ing days. Total production and output 
both declined from March, despite 
one additional working day, but in- 


creased substantially over April of 
1957, which also had 22 working days. 
The Northwestern Miller estimate of 
flour production is derived from re- 
ports submitted by mills in the prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which account for approximately 
75% of total U.S. output. The esti- 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for April, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


represent 100% of production at those points. In sacks. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST . 


BUFFALO . 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST .. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTAL 


eR as iis a 54: vais 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


April, March, April, 
1958 1958 1957 
929,472 1,010,647 944,300 
1,862,519 1,918,700 1,885,200 
2,792,091 2,929,347 2,829,500 
1,131,708 1,159,002 1,088,000 
4,355,565 4,557,840 4,478,000 
5,487,273 5,716,842 5,566,800 
2,262,453 2,358,233 2,301,500 
2,423,516 2,317,796 2,167,900 
1,379,158 1,317,044 1,236,800 
14,344,491 14,639,262 14,102,500 
71.9 73.9 74.3 

19,950,613 19,809,556 18,980,500 
906,846 943,312 862,800 


Bureau of Census reported 20,465,000 sacks (975,000) daily for March, 1958. 
Bureau of Census reported 18,940,000 sacks (861,000) daily for April, 1957. 


514,387 


April-March difference 
68,154 


April-March daily difference 


Daily April, '58-April, 57, difference + 45,846 


Month of April, '58-’57 difference 


2.5%. 


Number of days April 1958—: 


— 


th bo bh 
to re bo 


7%. Number of days March, 1958- 
+5.1%. No. days April, '57- 
+1,010,613 +5.1%. 


March; Above April, 1957 


mated April production of 19,950,613 
sacks represents a decrease of 514,387 
sacks, or 2.5%, from the official pro- 
duction figure of 20,465,000 sacks re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
for March. The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of total April production of 
19,950,613 sacks represents, however, 
an increase of 1,010,613 sacks, or 
5.1%, over the census bureau’s pro- 
duction figure for April, 1957, of 18,- 
940,000 sacks. The estimated April 
daily average output of 906,846 sacks 
is a drop of 68,154 sacks, or 7%, 
from the census bureau’s March out- 
put figure of 975,000 sacks, but a gain 


of 45,846 sacks, or 5.1%, over the 


official output for April of 1957. Of 
the five major production areas cov- 


ered by The Northwestern Miller 
April survey, only two showed pro- 
duction increases over March, while 
the others declined. Increases were 


in the central states and the South- 
east, 2,423,516 sacks compared with 
2,317,796, and the North Pacific 
Coast, 1,379,158, compared with 
1,317,044. Decreases were in the 
Northwest, 2,792,091, compared with 
2,929,347; the Southwest, 4,355,565, 
compared with 4,557,840; and Buffalo, 


2,262,453, compared with 2,358,233 
sacks. The Northwest figure covers 
Minneapolis and the interior North- 
west 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS | 
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To Meet or Not to Meet? The Question Answered 


OW much did the milling industry, the allied 

trades and the production men themselves 
spend during the recent technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers in Minne- 
apolis? Our guess—backed by experts in the na- 
tional meeting field—is better than $100,000. Tak- 
ing into account transportation costs, hotel and 
food bills and all the incidental expenses attendant 
upon such functions this figure, say the experts, 
is probably near the mark, give or take a few 
hundred dollars. 

Some of this expenditure, it is true, came out 
of the personal pockets of the folks attending— 
wives will go shopping—and some came from the 
allied tradesmen to cover the cost of their ex- 
hibits and other promotional expenses. But the 
bulk came from the flour milling industry itself. 

Add to this total the cost of the recent annual 
meeting of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Cincinnati, or that proportion appli- 
cable to the representatives of the flour mills in 
attendance; tot up the annual dues paid by firms 
for their technologists to both associations and 
the cost of sending men to regional meetings. In- 
clude in the tally all the dues and charges millers 
have to pay other trade organizations to which, 
perforce, they must belong. For the flour milling 
industry, all this adds up to a million dollar ex- 
pense account. 

Whatever is spent, in the main, has to be added 
to the cost of flour or come out of the meager 
profits, or be totaled with the losses. Each milling 
executive can pick his own color of ink, black or 
red. 


But no matter in what column the ac- 
countants put the figures, there is every 
reason to believe that management consid- 
ers technical conferences to be an invest- 
ment rather than an expense. Yet to cover 
the investment, many, many hundredweights 
of flour have to be sold. And when the price 
tag gets too high, management raises a re- 
flective eyebrow. 


In the issue of April 8, The Miller asked the 
question: To meet or not to meet? The query was 
raised because there had been some talk that the 
meetings of AOM should be limited. More than 
50 top management representatives were surveyed 
and it was the consensus that the technical bodies 
do excellent work. Yet the expenditure of time 
and money is one of acute concern to manage- 
ment, of that there is no doubt. The criticisms 
were constructive. (Anonymity will be preserved 
in this report, whether the comments be rough 
or smooth.) 

Take it, then, that management is generally 
in favor of AOM activity on the present scale, to 
answer the specific question posed by The Miller. 
The association was highly praised in many in- 
stances. The regional meetings are useful for the 
up-and-coming young men; the national event is 
a must for all senior production men, or as many 
of them as can be spared at one time. Says one 
president: “Benefits more than compensate man- 
agement for the requisite investment in time and 
money.” 


Opinions concerning the periodicity of regional 
meetings vary from one to four a year, but not 
more than four. Some consider that four meetings 
are not only the maximum but also the minimum 
to allow men to keep pace with developments. 
New techniques often can be effectively demon- 
strated only by word of mouth or by practical 
illustration. Management, comments another 
leader, is quite prepared to pay the freight for 
being “represented in the search for more thor- 
ough and more economical ways of producing 
flour.” Another declares: “Usually one has to give 
information in order to get information. Flour 
millers are battling with people in other food 
lines for the consumers’ dollar. Better methods 
and better machines are needed to do the job of 
milling more efficiently and at less cost.” 

Says another highly reputed member of man- 
agement: “The free exchange of information 
among the members will improve the technical 
progress of the entire industry. The reports from 
these meetings have been well prepared, seriously 
studied and are of practical value.” 


Another comment: “The exchange of 
ideas and the exposure of our operating 
people to the wonderful exhibits of new and 
modern equipment that are available at these 
annual meetings are certainly a worthwhile 
experience. I certainly am in favor of con- 
tinuing the annual meetings, particularly as 
they continue to emphasize equipment dis- 
plays and bring further up-to-date informa- 
tion on new processes among the mills.” 


These quotations are on the plus side. Some 
of the same writers have constructive criticism 
to make even though they hold back nothing in 
voicing their support. 

Permeating the whole discussion with manage- 
ment, by correspondence and by word of mouth, 
was this question of cost. There is a yellow light 
of warning here for association officials. One 
senior executive of wide experience expressed the 
opinion that the ground swell against meetings, 
to the extent that it has developed, has been due 
almost entirely to an unfortunate trend of hold- 
ing meetings in far away places, of extending 
them over a considerable period of time, of mak- 
ing them into a major vacation move on the part 
of the technical men and their wives. 

Time, this executive agrees, is needed. The 
exhibitors must have opportunity to show off their 
equipment and to explain it. The production men 
need time to assimilate not only the new pro- 
cesses, but also the chance to discuss with others 
some of the problems which they have. However, 
there is no reason why that cannot be done just 
as well in Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City or 
St. Louis—as close to the mass of mills as possi- 
ble—as it can be in San Francisco or Toronto. 

In this criticism, obviously AACC is more 
vulnerable than AOM on the record of the past 
few years and in its programming up to 1964 
when the chemists go to Toronto. 

This same criticism of venue came from other 
executives, too. The heavy traveling expenses com- 

(Continued on next page) 
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pel a second look when application 
to attend is made. 


It is true, as some officials may 
point out, that AACC caters for 
chemists drawn from other indus- 
tries besides flour milling and that 
their venues are chosen with this 
in mind. It is a dangerous argu- 
ment to use with management. 
“Let our cereal chemists join AOM 
and be catered for accordingly,” 
was the immediate response by one 
executive. He explained his point 
of view in these words: “Operative 
millers and cereal chemists, in this 
technological age, are working 
closely together. The problems of 
one are the problems of the other. 
They cooperate in the mill; perhaps 
they should cooperate in their pur- 
suit of technological advancement.” 


Coming in for comment, too, was 
the suggestion that some production 
men, at least, do not make the most 
of their opportunities. One executive 
reports that on occasion an individual 
has begged to be allowed to attend 
and that was the last heard of the 
matter—except for the submission of 
the expense account. 

Several executives suggested that 
all those attending must make a re- 
port to management on subjects of 
specific interest to their organiza- 
tions, not only for the use of man- 
agement but also for the enlighten- 
ment of the technical staffs left to 
run the mill. In this way new ideas 
can be examined on the ground and 
job performance improved. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president of AOM, made this point 
when addressing the operative mill- 
ers at the opening session in Minne- 
apolis. Many men took the advice. 
Particularly pleasing at the record- 
breaking conference sessions was the 
sight of many young men assiduously 
taking notes. 


Time is an important factor, 
particularly for the smaller mills. 
It is quite impossible for the full 
production staff to attend meetings 
at one and the same time. The 
honor has to be passed round. 
Many medium sized operators have 
but a limited backstop for produc- 
tion management and the time in- 
volved can create a penalty for the 
smaller organizations. That is why 
it is so important that those men 
who do attend make the most of 
the opportunity and see that their 
associates are fully informed of 
what went on. 


Is the standard of the meetings 
high enough? That question was 
raised by many executives, apparent- 
ly after discussion with their produc- 
tion teams. There is no question that 
the standard of the national meetings 
is of the highest. But what of the 
regional meetings? There are com- 
plaints of over-lengthy talks on sub- 
jects of -but marginal interest to the 
technologists. The standard in some 


areas is low, according to several 
comments. 
How can the standard be im- 


proved? The districts have a hard 
time finding suitable speakers within 
their own locale. One president sug- 
gests a change in format to allow 
more informal discussions among par- 
ticipants. The cult of the round table 
is gaining ground in many associa- 
tions. Six or seven groups around the 
room, each with a different subject 
to discuss, followed by a brief sum- 
mary of the discussion and conclu- 
sion by each leader for the general 
assembly, might prove of inestima- 
ble value, particularly to young men. 
The regional meetings provide a 
training ground. The demand is not 
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for more or less, but for better 
meetings. 

The trade shows came in for high 
praise. Yet there was one voice calling 
for the trade show to be included only 
once every two or three years. Re- 
ferring specifically to AOM, this 
spokesman—he can speak for the 
production side as well as for man- 
agement—comments: “We must rec- 
ognize that trade shows cost money 
and that all such costs must ulti- 
mately be passed back to us in equip- 
ment prices. Let us question whether 
we can afford luxuries in our highly 
competitive industry.” 


Representative equipment men 
rejoin that the cost of the trade 
show, as with all forms of adver- 
tising, is but a fleabite in the total 
cost of equipment or services. Gen- 
erally, it is conceded that the 
trade shows do play an important 
part in putting across the story to 
the technologists. The cost in time 
gives the equipment man more 
room for conjecture, yet the con- 
sensus is that the benefits compen- 
sate for the trouble. 


Incidentally, it should be stressed 
that the trade show is a useful source 
of income for AOM. Without it, man- 
agement might find the dues’ bills a 
little higher. AOM’s show is organ- 
ized with professional skill and is 
well patronized. The equipment men 
are not philanthropists. They would 
not be represented if attendance did 
not pay dividends. 

It is the duty of association func- 
tionaries to insure that their mem- 
bers do see the trade show. That is 
important to the men who are paying 
for the space. In this respect, AOM 
comes in for high praise. Not always 
are the hotel facilities of the best 
this was the case at the Pick-Nicollet 
in Minneapolis, according to some 
exhibitors—but nothing was left un- 
done by Mr. Eber and the conference 
officials to insure that members were 
made fully aware of the benefits they 
would derive from inspection. 

The story is told that at one recent 
conference, the delegates had to pass 
through the exhibition area to get 
to the meeting hall. Some enterpris- 
ing spirit discovered a short cut 
which bypassed the exhibits. Com- 
mented a chagrined exhibitor: “If 
that had been Eber in charge, there 
would have been an electrified fence 
across the shortcut in 10 minutes.” 


If there was any question of 
AOM’s value to the flour milling 
industry, that question was an- 
swered at Minneapolis by the rec- 
ord-breaking conference attended 
by millers from the U.S., Canada 
and from countries overseas. Man- 
agement sent them there. 


AOM does not belong to AOM. 
AACC, or that part of it concerned 
with milling, does not belong to 
AACC. Both organizations belong to 
the flour milling industry for it is 
the millers, directly and indirectly, 
who pay the cost. There are officials 
in both associations who are fully 
aware of this and their efforts to 
better their work for the industry 
they serve so well merit the highest 
commendation. 

Management approves and ap- 
plauds provided cost is kept within 
reasonable bounds—and by that is 
meant cost both in time and money. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ODESSA ELEVATOR BURNS 

PORTLAND—A small elevator of 
the Odessa Union Wholesale Co., La- 
mont, Wash., has been destroyed by 
fire. Loss in grain was estimated at 
$150,000; no estimate of loss on the 
elevator is yet obtainable. 


Movement Slow to Buy Farm Storage 
Bins in Southwestern Wheat Sections 


KANSAS CITY — Southwestern 
wheat farmers are showing con- 
siderable interest in the purchase 
of farm storage bins, but as yet 
there is no big rush to buy. Manu- 
facturers of farm bins say they 
have been doing a fairly good busi- 
ness of about normal proportions 
with farmers, and they estimate 
that sales are somewhat higher 
than last year. In contrast, in the 
commercial storage lines business 
is booming and there has been a 
big increase this year in wheat 
storage space in the Southwest in 
anticipation of the big 1958 wheat 
crop. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is currently urging farmers to 
build storage facilities on the farm 
in areas where big crops may cre- 
ate a storage shortage, pointing out 
the storage payments available to 
farmers who seal their grain in ac- 
ceptable bins on the farm. In addi- 
tion, USDA offers five-year loans at 
4% interest covering up to 80% of 
the cost of the facilities. 


May Be Late Response 


Manufacturers of farm bins say 
there may be a late response to these 


urgings, but such reaction has not 
appeared in sales figures as yet. 
“There has been a considerable 
increase in interest among farmers.” 
said M. G. Purpus, general sales 
manager, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 


Kansas City, steel grain bin manu- 
facturers, “but a big increase in 
sales has not materialized on the 
farm level as yet. Our factory unit 
volume sales are about the same as 
last year’s, but we know that actual 
sales to the farmer have increased 
over last year because our jobbers’ 
inventories are much lower than a 
year ago. The sales increase thus far 
has come out of jobber stocks.” 
Donald Dixon, assistant sales man- 
ager, Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kan- 
sas City, said his firm is “doing a 
steady business but nothing flour- 
ishing” in farm-size grain bins. There 
is an evident awareness of a need 
for more storage, however, he said. 
“In the wheat areas, there is a 


wait-and-see attitude on the part of 
farmers,” said Charles R. Gardner, 
southwestern regional manager for 
Butler Mfg. Co., another large pro- 
ducer of steel farm bins. “This may 
result in a last minute rush,” Mr. 
Gardner said, “but right now storage 
just is not being put on the farm, 
although there are exceptions in a 
few areas where commercial storage 
is below average.” 
Shortage of Money 

Part of the slowness in purchas- 
ing farm storage is due to lack of 
money, Mr. Gardner said. “Over 
much of the southwestern wheat 
area farmers have not had good 
crops for several years and they are 
short of money. Many of them are 
not good credit risks, or have sub- 
stantial debt loads now, and so fi- 
nancing is difficult to obtain 

“When crops get near to harvest 
there probably will be a big rush for 
farm bins, but everyone cannot be 
served at the last minute,” Mr. Gard- 
ner said. “However, we expect this 
year to show the largest total farm 
bin sales since 1954, which was a 
good year.” 

In Nebraska there is strong inter- 
est in a new flat storage farm build- 
ing produced by Behlen Manufac- 


turing Co., Columbus, Neb., accord- 
ing to J. R. Warner of the Behlen 
firm. “We have had to turn down 
orders because our production fa- 
cilities cannot take care of the de- 
mand,” Mr. Warner said. Greatest 
interest, he continued, is being shown 
in a 40,000 bu. structure that Behlen 
recently developed. “In just a few 


months we have sold more than 150 
of these buildings; one of our dealers 
in Cozad sold 32.” 

The problems of filling orders are 
complicated, Mr. Warner said, by a 
huge demand for flat grain storage 
from elevators all over the Midwest. 
“We are back ordered through Au- 
gust,” he said. 
than av- 

eastern 


area of better 
interest is 


Another 
erage farm bin 
Colorado 
many farm size storage 


A good 
(1 STORAGE BINS, page 32) 








GEAPS PERSONALITIES — Pictured 
Grain Elevator and Processing Superintendents at 


of the 
Gray, 


annual meeting 
left is Dr. H. E. 


during the 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, who spoke on the control of grain 
insects. In the center is George Wilkens, executive vice president of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, who welcomed the GEAPS delegates in place of 
George W. P. Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co., exchange president, who was 
ill. At right is Ernest O. Ohman, Osborne McMillen Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, who retired as the group's president during the meeting. 
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Kelvin Denike 


Henry Simon, Hart-Carter Organize 
New Firms for North American Market 


Henry Simon, Ltd., the British firm 
of milling engineers, and the Hart- 
Carter Co. of Minneapolis have an- 
nounced a further important stage in 
the development of their business in 
the U.S. Negotiations have been suc- 
cessfully concluded whereby a new 
company, the Simon-Carter Co., will 
take over the existing operations of 
the Hart-Carter Co. in Minneapolis, 
Simon's operations in the U.S., and 
the operations of the Hart-Emerson 
Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Canada, ef- 
fective July 1, 1958. 

In the new Simon-Carter Co. Car- 
ter cleaning equipment will be com- 
plemented by the introduction of 
milling machinery and pneumatic 
conveying with provision made for lo- 
cal manufacture of selected Simon 
machines. Simon-Carter will there- 
fore be a wholly American-based mill- 
ing engineering company having 
American manufacturing facilities 
which can offer a complete range of 
grain cleaning and milling equipment 
and complete engineering and instal- 
lation service. 

Simon-Carter will be headed by 
C. C. Ingraham as president. Mr. In- 
graham is well known to the North 
American grain and milling industries 
and has been with the Carter-May- 
hew and Hart-Carter companies for 
34 years, the last 26 years as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Minneapolis division of the Hart-Car- 
ter Co. 

Eric A. Stanger, who has been Si- 
mon manager in North America for 
the past five years, will remain as 
vice president of Simon-Carter Co. 
and will act as general sales manag- 


er with particular emphasis on new 
flour mill and major mill rebuilding 
projects. The existing Simon technical 
staff will be transferred to the new 
company. 

Kelvin Denike, assistant general 
manager of Hart-Carter Co., Minne- 
apolis division, will continue his du- 
ties with relation to his present po- 
sition. 


Hill Shepardson as sales promotion 
and advertising manager will contin- 
ue to supervise the promotion of sales 





Hill Shepardson Erie A, Stanger 
with respect to the cleaning and grad- 
ing machinery of the Carter line of 
equipment. 

The Canadian operations will be 
carried on by a new Canadian com- 
pany, Hart Emerson Simon, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the new Simon-Carter 
Co. John A. Ingraham will be presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The negotiations were carried out 


. between W. A. Holtzman, president 


of Hart-Carter Co., and C. H. Wooll, 
joint managing director of Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., and are subject to the 





consent of the Hart-Carter stock- 
holders. 

The general agency arrangement 
for Simon equipment held by the En- 
toleter division of Safety Industries, 
Inc., will terminate. Simon and Ento- 
leter cooperation will, however, con- 
tinue, both in respect to the manu- 
facture and sale by Simon of centri- 
fugal machines, and by the inclusion 
of Entoleter centrifugal machines in 
flour mill flows. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Persons Holding 
Agricultural Jobs 


In Canada Decline 


OTTAWA—tThe number of persons 
with jobs in agriculture in Canada 
has been declining for almost 30 
years. In the recent period, the com- 
position of the agricultural labor 
force has been changing at the same 
time, with a larger proportion of farm 
work being done by the farm operator 
himself. 

In 1946, about 43% of the persons 
with jobs in agriculture were classed 
as paid workers or unpaid family 
workers, and by 1957 this proportion 
had fallen to 33%. This trend is no 
doubt associated with the high level 
of employment and job opportunities 
in the nonfarm sector of the econo- 
my. and with the increased mechaniz- 
ation on farms which has reduced the 
need for labor. 
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ALMANACK PUBLICATION 
NEXT WEEK 


Accompanying next week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller will be the 
annual Almanack of facts and statis- 
tics for the flour, grain, baking and 
feed industries. Published every year 
for more than half a century and 
finding everyday use in the offices of 
government officials and traders alike. 
The Almanack has been completely 
revised and streamlined to meet the 
demands of busy executives. A new 
feature is a guide to many of the 
latest developments in the milling 
machinery business in order to cater 
to the demand for knowledge as the 
flour milling business presses on with 
its modernization programs. Addi- 
tional copies are available from the 
publisher at $2 each. 





Shredded Wheat 
Retired Official Dies 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Reginald 
F. Meek, a former vice president of 
the Shredded Wheat Co., died recent- 
ly. He was 85 years old. A native of 
Canandaigua, N.Y., Mr. Meek lived 
in this city for about 48 years. He 
Was associated with the Shredded 
Wheat Co. when it was first started 
and remained with the company as an 
executive for a number of years. 





Plans for Wheat Field Demonstration 
At Kansas State College Announced 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Plans 
for the annual Wheat Field Demon- 
stration sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. in cooper- 
ation with Kansas State College have 
been announced. The field day will 
be held Friday, June 13, in Manhat- 
tan. The previous evening, millers of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. will entertain flour buyers and 
other guests from throughout the 
U.S. at a cocktail hour and dinner in 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
starting at 6.30 p.m. 

Three speakers will appear on the 
field day program at Kansas State 
College. Dr. Max Myers, presently 
director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at South Dakota State 
College but slated to be the new chief 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will 
be the main speaker. His address will 
deal with “Our Changing Agriculture 


in the Wheat Industry.” W. W. Gra- 
ber, administrator, Kansas Wheat 
Commission, Hutchinson, will report 
briefly on the progress that has been 
made in the first year of operation by 
his commission, and the areas for 
improvement. The other speaker will 
be Herman Steen, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago. 

The speaking program will start 
at 1:30 p.m. During the morning, 
groups will tour wheat plots at the 
college. Lunch will be served in the 
new Animal Industries Building. 

A special train will leave Kansas 
City at 8:15 a.m., Central Standard 
Time, arriving at Manhattan at 
10:25. Coffee and rolls will be served 
en route. The train will start the re- 
turn trip to Kansas City at 4 p.m., 
arriving at 6:10 p.m. Tickets for this 
trip may be purchased at the Muehle- 
bach Thursday evening or at Union 
Station Friday morning. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS MEZT—New officers of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, which met recently at Chicago, are, left to right: J. 
Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers & Son, Inc., Baltimore, president; Philip W. Orth, 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; Ernest Brehm, Otto Brehm 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y., second vice president; John W. Crumbling, William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, first vice president; and the retiring president 








is Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago. Participants in the 
panel discussion, center, left to right, are: Charles Newman, B. Newman & 
Son, Paterson, N.J.; Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Perth Amboy, 
N.J.; and Mr. Myers. Other panelists, right, left to right, are: Mr. Brehm; 
Jules Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and Herbert H. Lang, 


Coulter & Coulter, New York, N.Y. 
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Donald M. Mennel 


Donald M. Mennel 
Elected President 
Of Mennel Milling 


TOLEDO, OHTO—-Donald M. Men- 
nel has been elected president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters in Toledo, to succeed Henry D 
Pahl who has resigned. Walter M. 


Walter M. Mennel 


Mennel has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. Announcement 
of the election was made by Mark 
N. Mennel, chairman of the board. 

Donald M. Mennel was formerly 
vice president. He was born in To- 
ledo in 1918 and was graduated from 
the Thatcher School, Ojai, Cal., and 
Yale University. He has been active 
in the company since 1945. In addi- 
tion to his business, he is active in 
community affairs. 

Walter M. Mennel was born in To- 
ledo in 1917 and was graduated from 
Yale in 1940. He joined the sales de- 
partment of the company in 1945, 
was later promoted to regional sales 
manager and then to secretary of the 
firm in 1955 when Donald M. Mennel 
was elected vice president. 

Mr. Pahl had been with the firm 
since November, 1944, when he joined 
the organization as general sales 
manager. He had been associated 
with General Mills, Inc., from 1922 
to 1944. Mr. Pahl was made vice 
president and general manager of the 
firm in 1946 and president and a di- 
rector in 1949. 
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CUBAN FLOUR MILL 
STARTS UP 


WASHINGTON—A new flour mill 
called Molinera Oriental, 8.A., be- 
gan operations at Santiago de Cuba, 
Oriente Province. The new mill’s ca- 
pacity is 40,000 metric tons flour a 
year; the government has granted the 
mill an annual wheat import quota of 
30,000 metric tons. Indications are 
that the Cuban government has re- 
duced flour import quotas to offset 
the 30,000-ton wheat import alloca- 
tion to Molinera Oriental. The latter 
will sell its flour to Wholesalers and 
importers in eastern Cuba whose 
flour import quotas have been re- 
duced. 





Poland Receives 
Authorization 


To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Po- 
land to finance the purchase of $6,- 
292,000 worth of soft red winter 
wheat from U.S. suppliers under Title 
I of Public Law 480 

Soft red winter wheat has been 
excluded from Title I purchase au- 
thorizations since last February. It 
is being made available under the 
authorization to Poland because it 
has now been determined that stocks 
of this wheat will be surplus to do- 
mestic requirements before the har- 
vest of new-crop wheat. This will 
enable Poland to facilitate its over- 
all procurement program which re- 
quires soft wheat to be mixed with 
hard wheat for milling, USDA said 

Authorization No. 41-14 provides 
for the purchase of about 100,000 
metric tons soft red winter wheat in 
bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S 

Sales contracts by suppliers and 
importers signed between May 20 and 
Aug. 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financin Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made be- 
tween May 20 and Sept. 30, 1958 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by Rolimpex, Mr. W. Piatkow- 
ski, 111 Broadway, Room 316, New 
York, N.Y. (Telephone: Beekman 


3-0453) 


Transportation: 





Milling Industry Protests 
Proposed Grain Rate Cut-Back 


CHICAGO — The milling industry 
protested to Central Freight Assn. 
carriers May 12 against a proposed 
New York Central cut-back rate on 
grain moving by water from Toledo, 
which would apply to an area in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio up to 
about 200 miles from that port. In 
effect this would cut the rate on 
wheat moving by water from Toledo 
without similar reductions in rail 
movement. No cut-backs are provided 
for flour. 

Another evidence of the upset 
transportation conditions resulting 
from truck competition, the N.Y. Cen- 
tral proposed the rates for the pur- 
pose of combatting a growing truck 
movement of grain in that area 

Although not an exactly compara- 
ble case, the situation is in some re- 
spects similar to the recent cut in 
wheat rates from Oklahoma points to 
Gulf ports for exports, and also quite 
similar to cut-back rates which west 
ern railroads have already decided to 
publish on wheat moving from in- 
terior points as far east as western 
Kansas to Pacific Coast ports for ex- 
port 





Example Given 

As an example of how the Toledo 
cut-back rate might work, wheat 
shipped from a 26¢ rate point in Ohi 
to Toledo would take a 12¢ rate if 
moved by water from that port. The 
shipping elevator would be entitled t 
a refund of 14¢ per 100 lb. wheat 
shipped out in that manner, but on 
anything moving eastward from To- 
ledo by rail the full 26¢ would apply 

Robert L. Holmes, director of traf- 
fic for the Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita, appeared before the Central 
Freight Assn. rate committee in Chi- 
cago May 12 on behalf of the Millers 
National Federation committee on 
transportation. It was the first 
cial appearance by the committee 
since new appointments were made a 
the recent federation convention and 
the committee powers expanded 

Position Stated 

In his testimony at Chicago, M1 
Holmes said in part: 

“The position of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation with respect to 
such proposals as the one here can 








George S. Pillsbury, vice president, bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
delivers the keynote speech at the 39th annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors at Chicago. 


perhaps best be stated by citing the 
exact wording of the basic policy 
adopted by its transportation com- 
mittee under authority of the federa- 
tion. That policy is: 
1—Freight rates on wheat and flour 
must be equal. 
2—The principle of milling-in- 
transit is the foundation upon 
which the milling industry has 
been built, and it must be main- 
tained. 
3—All types of transportation 
should be subject to the same 
regulations 
1—The heart of the transportation 
problem of the milling industry 
is the inequity created by the 
igricultural exemption feature 
of the motor carrier act and its 
ibuse, and the lack of appro- 
priate regulation ill types of 
mass transportatior 
>—Intra-state transportation 
should be subject to regulation 
which is equivalent to that of 
interstate transportation 
“One of the basic principles calls 
for equal rates on wheat and flour 
We believe firmly in that despite the 
fact you have some historic differ- 


ences in eastern territory. Had the 
17,000 Part 7 investigations ever cov- 
ered eastern territory it is very prob- 
ible the ICC would have prescribed 
the same rates on wheat and flour 
just as they did in other territories 
We ask that whatever rates you 
decide to publish as result of this o1 
iny other proposal be made the same 


tentior f transit. The fi milling 
ndustry this country has beer 
built up on the basis of tr sit. You 


by bit and expect the industry to sur- 


e. Instead you are apt to see it dis- 
sipated into hundreds of small transit 
perations scattered widespread ove! 
the area of maximum, consumption 


And when you do you will find the 


historic tie-up of the flour milling in- 
jlustry with the railroads under 
transit has melted away and been 
largely supplanted by an increased 


use of water and truck transporta- 
tion 

“Ordinarily we find railroads are 
bitterly fighting any proposals which 


contemplate depriving such carriers 
of business to the benefit of compet- 
ing forms of transportation. In the 
present proposal we seem to have a 
complete reversal of that. What you 
here propose is to give a bonus ft 
the shipper who takes tonnage away 
from the rails and gives it to the 
boats 

“Certainly it seems illogical, even 
ridiculous, to encourage the move 


ment of traffic without transit, as you 


here suggest, when that movement 


iids and abets shipments via a com- 
peting form of transportation, to the 
obvious detriment of the transit op- 
erator who favors the railroads with 


practically all of his business. Here 
you tell an operator at Toledo that if 
he will give his outbound shipment t 
i boat you will refund him about half 
1f the charges he has paid to get the 
wheat into Toledo, but if he can't 
1ake a sale for boat shipment, or th 
lakes freeze up, or something, you 
will still let him ship his wheat by 
TRANSPORTATION, 1+ 
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Flour Purchases Restricted 


To Fill-in Basis as Buyers 











gem buying over the country 
settled more firmly into a 
hand-to-mouth pattern in the seven- 
day period ending May 19 due to in- 
tensification of the market factors 
which have tended to discourage long 
term commitments in recent weeks. 

Prices were up 15 to 20¢ in most 
areas, due to tight wheat supplies and 
millfeed losses. Instead of spurring 
sales, the increases served only to 
strengthen the intentions of bakery 
buyers to await the forthcoming 
Southwest harvest, with its indica- 
tions of a bumper crop and lower 
prices. 

Some sales resulted from the in- 
creases in prices in some parts of the 
spring wheat mills area, but trans- 
actions were limited to 30-day fill-in 
amounts. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 88% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 30% 
in the central states and 33% in the 
Southwest. Production by mills of 
the U.S. for the week amounted to 
98% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. Production 
changes from the previous week were 
irregular. Mills at Minneapolis in- 
creased production over the earlier 
period 10%, while mills at Buffalo 
increased 1% from the previous week. 
Changes from the previous week in 
all other production areas were neg- 
ligible. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales for the 
seven-day period ending May 19 were 
in the same slow pattern of previous 
weeks, although a steep rise in nomi- 
nal quotations squeezed out enough 
fill-in commitments to push sales 
somewhat above the recent dull 
weeks. Resistance developed at the 
higher levels, however, and_ this, 
coupled with the traditional reluc- 
tance to book heavily near the end 
of a crop year, kept buying from be- 
ing widespread. Resistance increased 
when prices climbed another 4¢ May 
19 to cover losses from softer mill- 
feeds. 

Running time at most spring wheat 
mills averaged 5 days, although there 
were instances of runs up to 7 days, 
particularly by mills engaged in ful- 
filling export flour commitments. 

Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good as bakery flour buyers 
began to draw down the remaining 
portions of old crop flour supplies be- 
fore the new crop basis is estab- 
lished. 

Clears demand, and that of family 
flour, were weaker than in previous 
weeks. Demand for both types was 
just fair. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 88% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 56% 
the previous week and 36% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 88% of capacity, com- 


" Resist Price Increases 
ae 


pared with 77% the previous week 
and 89% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapo- 
lis amounted to 101% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 91% a week 
earlier and 85% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 99% of capacity, 
compared with 101% a week earlier 
and also a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
100% of capacity, compared with 
98% a week earlier and 95% a year 
ago. 

Quotations May 16, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.91@6.12, short 
patent $6.01@6.22, high gluten $6.21 
@ 642, whole wheat $5.91 @ 6.01; 
spring family flour $6.40@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With interest in flour 
buying at a low point, buyers and 
sellers of hard winter wheat flour are 
on the sidelines awaiting the harvest 
and subsequent marketing of what is 
still expected to be a bumper wheat 
crop. Sales amounted to 33% of five- 
day capacity last week, compared 
with 28% the previous week and 15% 
a year ago. 

With each day, a greater percent- 
age of the business becomes price- 
date-of-shipment sales. Contracts are 
running out, and there is no inclina- 
tion for bakers to book flour ahead 
at present levels. Even sharply re- 
duced prices would not interest bak- 
ers, it is said, because they would be- 
lieve that when the wheat starts 
flowing to market in abundance 
prices will go still lower. Most mill- 
ers are not pressing for sales, know- 
ing too little about what new crop 
wheat will be worth and knowing 
that there are not enough incentives 
now to encourage purchasers to en- 
ter into any long-term contracts. 

The major buyers are expected to 


order against their contracts until 
they are exhausted—June 1 for some, 
June 15 for others—and then buy 
hand-to-mouth until some time in 
July when the annual rush of book- 
ings is anticipated. 

Family flour sales are steadily be- 
coming more of the p.ds. variety. 
Sales people describe this as a diffi- 
cult period because of the need for 
keeping prices to their jobbers on a 
par with other jobbers supplied by 
other mills in the same area. This is 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 


into account high or low extremes 
at which occasionai individual sales 
may have been made. 











difficult frequently, because of vari- 
ations in contract expiration dates, 
and in current prices and those on 
old contracts. 

Export bookings have not been of 
much consequence. The government 
purchased flour for relief purposes, 
however, with the result that, of last 
week’s sales, 39% were for export or 
government accounts. Clears demand 
was fair. Some domestic purchasing 
of low grade for industrial use was 
reported. Prices were steady. 

Directions were not over-abundant, 
but mill running time was pretty 
good. Ordering will continue to be 
more of the hand-to-mouth variety. 

Prices of bakery flour for the week 
were up about 20¢, with millfeed val- 
ues skidding and cash wheat advanc- 
ing to send costs up sharply. Family 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Milling Demand for Replacement Wheat 
Keeps Durum, Semolina Prices Steady 


URUM and semolina prices 
were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week in the seven-day period 
ending May 16. Receipts were down 
slightly, but still a bit above average. 


Price firmness stemmed mainly 
from a fairly brisk rate of replace- 
ment buying on the part of mills 
which are still holding to a five-day 
run or better to clean up order back- 
logs. 

Semolina sales have been slow. The 
supply situation of most users of ma- 
earoni and spaghetti products is 
spotty. Some will probably require 
semolina within 30 days, while others 
will be able to stretch stocks on hand 
until July. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 105% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 94% 


the previous week and 79% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 16 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.43@2.44 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.42@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.42 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Day 80-18 ..ccscces 157,500 165,016 105 
Previous week .... 157,500 %147,769 94 
Wee MN - ccteeces 156,500 125,769 79 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-May 17, 1958 ........ 7,872,049 
July |, 1956-May 18, 1957 ........ 6,923,265 


*Revised. 
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Lack of Demand 
Softens Prices 


Of Millfeeds 


ILLFEED prices dropped sharp- 

ly across the country in the 
seven-day period ending May 16 as 
buyers restricted their purchases to 
short-term commitments. The advent 
of warmer weather and growth of 
spring pastures contributed to the 
softness, as did aggressive competi- 
tion from other feeds, some at prices 
below those of millfeeds. Tightness of 
supplies in some areas kept prices 
from even steeper declines. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
46946 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 44389 tons 
in the previous week and 50,069 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices broke 
last week as demand tapered off and 
the promise of pasture feeding moved 
into the picture. The decline followed 
the usual pattern of a skid in the 
Southwest the previous week. It was 
the first general weakness in this 
market since early March. Most local 
mills still found their supply situation 
comfortable due to a moderate run- 
ning schedule. Bran and middlings’ 
prices were off $4.50 for the week. 
Red dog moved against the trend and 
remained fairly firm. Quotations May 
16: Bran and standard midds. $37.50 
@38, flour midds. $45.50, red dog $51. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices stayed 
on the skids in the week ended May 
19, values declining $2.75 to $4.25. 
The continued sharp decline seemed 
to slow slightly toward the end of 
the period as feed was sold into the 
central states. However, this demand 
dwindled when other markets broke 
their prices to comparable levels. 
Some market observers expressed the 
belief that prices could still go down 
several more dollars before hitting 
bottom. Others thought the bottom 
was already reached. 

Demand is not rushing. The coun- 
try trade interest has been reduced 
because of excellent pastures and 
plenty of other local feed being avail- 
able. Mixers do not seem to need the 
quantity of millfeed used in previcus 
years because of higher energy ra- 
tions that require less millfeed. Flour 
mill running time in the area picked 
up to add supplies to the market 
Most feeds were said to be pressing, 
though not so much as earlier. Quo- 
tations, May 19, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $34.75@35.50, off $2.75: shorts 
$35.25@36, off $3.75, sacked; bran 
$29.75 @30.50, off $4.25; shorts $33.50 
@34.25, off $3.75; middlings $314 
31.75, off $4.25, bulk. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $3.50 and shorts $6 ton lower 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
May 15, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$35.50@36, gray shorts $36@36.50. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed, 
mostly for mixed cars, was slow to 
fair last week. Offerings were ample. 
Bran declined $3.75 and shorts $5. 
Quotations May 16, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $35@35.50, shorts $35.50 
@36. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest im- 
proved late in the week following al- 
most daily declines in prices. Buyers 
were on strike in the forepart but 
came in to clear up limited offerings 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Prices Stronger as Buyers 


Bid for Old Crop Wheat 


HEAT futures were generally 

bullish in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending May 19 due to the inten- 
sive competition by many buyers and 
users to acquire hard-to-obtain sup- 
plies of the May delivery before ex- 
piration of the trading date May 20. 
The approaching Southwest harvest 
loomed large and influential in the 
background. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 19 were: Chicago—May $2.19% 
@%, July $1.84@1.83%, September 
$1.86%@%, December $1.92%, 
March $1.95%; Kansas City—-May 
$2.14%, July $1.814%2@%, September 
$1.8454, December $1.89; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.31%, July $2.19%, Sep- 
tember $2.02% @ 44. 

Although open interest in May was 
reduced considerably during the 
week, the demand at the close still 
remained considerably larger than 
available supplies. With cash prices 
and premiums strong, futures, too, 
shared the firmness, and the May 
contracts at Chicago and Kansas City 
moved up about 2¢ for the week. As 
a result of the old crop tightness, 
the May future approached the close 
of the trading period 35 to 38¢ over 
new crop, the widest spread to date. 

The crucial factor is still the big 
Southwest harvest, particularly the 
starting date. Even short term de- 
lays will add to the pressure on old 
crop supplies and push prices higher 
for available wheat. Although the 
outlook for the harvest remained 
optimistic last week, there were some 
reports of moisture damage and the 
possibility of lodging, all of which 
served to stem the downward course 
of the July contracts. Prices will 
continue to move with the weather 
until the harvest is reasonably well 
along and new crop wheat arrivals 
begin to establish a trend. 

Although there was considerable 
reduction in contracts during the 
week, open interest in old crop wheat 
remained at more than 2 million 
bushels in Chicago at the close and 
near 11 million bushels at Kansas 
City, in contrast with the extremely 
searce supplies available for settle- 
ment. The situation fostered competi- 
tion by mills and other interests in 
need of wheat until the new crop 
begins to arrive. 

Export buying for the week was 
only moderate, with traders becom- 
ing more inclined almost daily toward 
new crop supplies because of the at- 
tractive prices. Purchases for the 
week included 10,000 tons to Jordan 
and 5.000 tons to West Germany. 
Poland was authorized to purchase 
$6,292,000 worth of soft red wheat. 


Minneapolis Receipts 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
amounted to 856 cars, with 193 as- 
signed to CCC. Duluth had a total of 
870 cars during the same period. 
There was not much in the news to 
encourage any buying since flour 
trading was still light. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.08%, compared with 13.36% 
the same week last year. 

The cash basis went over to the 
Minneapolis July and, at the close on 
May 15, No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring, through 
12% protein, traded at 16@19¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price; 13% pro- 
tein 17@20¢ over; 14% protein 18@ 
21¢ over; 15% protein 20@23¢ over; 





16% protein 21@26¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 23@30¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price. 

Durum prices were steady all week 
and very little top grade was offered. 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


I <cnductiedsendebéees ee $2.35% @2.38'A 
DD .'66 csnancheeneeees 2.35% @2.38'r 
Cnt MD... nccssceepeseseses 2.36% @2.39'% 
.. eo Ce ere es: 2.37% @2.40% 
Se SE dawn dheeseessedens 2.394 @2.42\% 
.. oo ee 2.40% @2.45'% 
Pee PEE wodecedoeeascovece 2.42% @2.49%a 


Protein premiums for over !7%, Ic each 
Ya% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib. 
lc discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 

At Kansas City, cash hard winter 
wheat prices advanced 2%¢ to 3%¢ 
bu. in the week ended May 19. The 
main source of strength was a boost 
of 2%¢ in the basic May option which 
expires May 20. Cash premiums were 
steady on ordinary wheat, compared 
with a week earlier, but advanced 1¢ 
bu. on the low side of wheat with 
12% protein and higher. 


Supplies were scant and demand 
was good. Mills especially want their 
supplies to balance perfectly with 
their needs until the new crop wheat 
is on the market. There is general 
agreement that cash wheat will con- 
tinue to be in short supply through 
the remainder of the crop year. De- 
lays in the harvest could make the 
shortage acute. The harvest was re- 
ported likely to be under way in an- 
other two weeks in north Texas and 
southern Oklahoma, should the 
weather remain favorable. The south- 
ern tier of Kansas counties may be 
ready for combining in another 
month. 

Receipts last week totaled 375 cars, 
compared with 340 a week earlier and 
353 last year. There were no indica- 
tions that receipts would pick up this 
week, since interior offerings have 
been very light. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some hidden sunplies might 
appear, with the incentive of high 
current prices contrasted with low 
new crop prices. 

Premiums were relatively stable for 
the week, making one jump. Ordinary 
premiums went up 1¢ and then drop- 
ped back two days later. Premiums 
were quoted May 19 as follows: Ordi- 
nary 134 over the May ontion of 
$2.14; 11.75% protein 13@15¢ over: 
12% protein 14@18¢ over: 1250% 
protein 15@21é¢ over; 13% protein 16 
@24¢ over: 13.50% protein 17@26¢ 
over; 14% protein 18@28¢ over. 

The approximate ranve of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 16 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard... .$2.27% @2.52 

No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 2.24% @2.51'4 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 2.24% @2.49', 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.22@& @2.47', 
0 Me ‘ecenseéoue -. s+ 2.26% @2.29 

SS 3 rrr ere 2.25% @2.78'A 
No. 3 Red . . i 2.23% @2.27'A 
No. 4 Red . 2.21% @2.25'% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
May 19 at $2.56@2.58, rail basis. de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.45 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair, 
offerings were light. 


Bookings Slower 
Wheat export bookings slowed 





Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimaied output of 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











May !!-18, *Previous May 12-19, May 14-2 May 15-22 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 685,898 672,954 631,319 663,148 631,087 
Southwest 1,270,492 1,155,267 1,305,187 197,03! 1,179,634 
Buffalo 488,762 483,776 536,148 477,813 479,420 
Central and Southeast 562,274 548 52! 524 286 548 692 597,586 
North Pacific Coast 313,024 335,210 282,779 309,286 305,819 
Totals 3,320,450 3,195,728 3,279,719 3,195,970 3,193,546 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.5 71.5 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,519,075 4,469,549 
Accumulated total this month 10,705,451 6,186,376 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
May !1-18, Previous May 12-19, May !4-2!, May 15-22 May {8 May !9? 
1958 week 1957 1956 955 1958 1957 
Northwest 100 98 95 99 88 32,453,239 31,479,710 
Southwest 98 89 99 92 90 60,018,737 61,155,286 
Buffalo 100 99 113 101 102 25,132,497 25,209,002 
Central and S. E 95 93 92 96 90 25,270,557 24,852,157 
No. Pacific Coast 97 104 80 87 88 4,458 50 14,000 047 
Totals 98 94 97 94 93 157,333,531 156,696,202 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kanses City 
5-day week Fiour % ac- 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May |'/-i8 231,000 233,601 10! May /1!-i8 281,750 243,709 86 
Previous week 231,000 *210,114 9! Previous week 281,750 204 702 73 
Year ago 237,000 195,822 8s Year ago 287,500 269,389 94 
Two years ago 237,000 213,212 90 Two years ago 279,850 266,304 9% 
Five-year average 87 Five-year average 6s 
Ten-year average 79 Ten-year average 85 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May '!1-i8 456,900 452,279 99 
Previous week 456,900 *462,840 101 
Year ago 430,500 435,497 101 
Two years ago 454,500 467,672 103 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 8! 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May !/-!8 194,500 181,948 94 
Previous week 194,500 *193 848 100 
Year ago 215,000 163,816 76 
Two years ago 215,000 167,267 78 
Five-year average 82 
Ten-year average 80 

*Revised 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 

May [1-18 128,500 131,076 102 
Previous week 128,500 141,363 110 
Year ago 138,750 118,963 86 
Two years ago 133,200 110,218 80 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 2 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour & ac 
capacity output tivity 
May !!-i8 1,020,950 026,783 10 
Previous week 1,020,980 *950.565 93 
Year ago 1,032,500 035,798 100 
Two years ago 1,021,350 991.947 97 
Five-year average 9! 
Ten-year average 88 
*Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May [1-18 592,250 562,274 95 
Previous week $92,250 "548 52 93 
Year ago 570,250 524,286 92 
Two years ago 570,250 568 030 100 
Five-year average 4 
Ten-year average 79 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
output tivity 
May |{/-18 488 762 100 
Previous week 483,776 99 
Year ago 536,148 113 
Two years ago 485.815 02 
Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average 00 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May |7, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest* 








—Northwest*— 


mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com 


—Combined**— 








Buffalot 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production 


May |!-18 24,393 1,198,108 13,169 
Previous week $22,181 212,920 
Two weeks ago 22,011 11.797 
1957 26,428 1,235,281 12,784 
1956 24,554 1,165,977 13,287 
1955 23,919 1,146,696 1,82! 
1954 21,780 1,099,050 10,866 


to date production to date production to date 


597,56! 9,384 480,54 46.946 2,276,210 
9,288 $44,389 
9,48! 43,289 
633,063 0,857 497,139 $0,069 2,365,483 
615,479 9,480 427,191 47,321 2,208.64 
610,250 0,20 485,912 45.941 2,242,658 
641 404 0,164 486,179 42,810 2,226,633 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. #Al mills. Revised 





sharply in the Pacific Northwest 
Only one cargo was sold during the 
week. It was white club to Japan. 
Buyers are becoming more interested 
in new crop wheat for August ship- 
ment, rather than the old crop. Japan 
has about filled its requirements for 





the present quarter. Milling demand 
still is principally for fill-in quanti- 
ties of special types of wheat. Warm 
weather of the past two weeks has 
been good for the growing winter 
wheat crop and excellent for spring 


seeding 











New Chairman. The new chairman of the traffic managers 
committee of the Buffalo Corn Exchange is George Schmidt, traffic 
manager of Norris Grain Co. He succeeds Robert Pearson, International 


Milling Co. Other new officers are Harold Wetzel, vice chairman, and J. C. 
Bussman, secretary. 


Board President, rected president of the Wichita Board of 
Trade was E. D. Romain, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Lorentz J. Holgerson, Sam P. 
Wallingford Grain Corp., was named vice president. The secretary-treasurer 
is to be appointed. Newly elected directors are R. W. Payne, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co.: H. H. Hunter, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., and O. E. Bedell, 
Adair Grain Co. Holdover directors are L. R. Ginn, Kansas Milling Co.; Loyde 
Spivey, Farmers Co-op Commission Co., and Hal Ross, Wichita Terminal 
Elevator Co. 


Association President. Fiected president of the Twin Cities 
Personnel Managers Assn. was Richard W. Lamberton, 
assistant to the personnel manager of Cargill Incorporated. 
He succeeds John K. Ewing of First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Other newly elected officers are: Merlin C. 
Landberg of International Milling Co., vice president; 
Mrs. Joanne Rawlings of Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., secretary; Perrie C. Boliou of First National Bank 
of St. Paul, treasurer; and three directors, Mr. Ewing, 
Ralph W. Sommer of Midland Cooperatives, Inc., and 
Loren L. Law of Northwestern Refining Co. 





R. W. Lamberton 


Fishermen. The call of Minnesota’s lakes was heard early by two 
veteran anglers among the Hutchinson, Kansas, grain trade. Victor Davis, 
manager of the Western Terminal Elevator Co., and J. R. Marts of the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co. left for a fortnight of fishing. 


Assistant Manager. The president and managing director of 
Kipp Kelly, Ltd., R. A. Kipp, has announced the appointment of George A. 
Blackwell as assistant manager of the industrial sales division of the company. 
Mr. Blackwell has been with the firm for 30 years. 


ADM Promotions, Fou promotions and changes in assignments 
in the transportation department of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. were an- 
nounced by Wesley C. Newman, general traffic manager. They include Glenn 
D. Carlson, from traffic manager for grain and grain products to claims 
traffic manager; Thomas F. Kuklinski, to traffic manager for tank cars; 
Willis L. Ford, to traffic manager supervising movements among ADM'’s 
Minneapolis grain elevators, and Robert G. Arend, to traffic manager super- 
vising shipments of resins and special oils. The changes follow retirement of 
George F. Moormann, traffic manager for tank cars and claims. 


Takes Chairmanship. The chairmanship of the food process- 
ing division of the National Fund for Medical Education 
has been accepted by Charles G. Mortimer, president and 

\ chief executive of General Foods Corp. Among those serv- 
ing with Mr. Mortimer are: George H. Coppers, president, 

National Biscuit Co.; Charles H. Bell, president, General 

Mills, Inc.; John R. Dow, president, Interstate Bakeries 

Corp.; Paul S. Gerot, president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 

T. P. Heffelfinger, president, Van Dusen Harrington Co.; 

S. M. Kennedy, president, Consolidated Foods Corp.; 

David M. Levitt, president, Doughnut Corporation of 

America; Dr. Ernest W. Reid, chairman, Corn Products 

Refining Co.; Charles Ritz, chairman, International Mill- 

ing Co. 





C. G. Mortimer 


Parents. Becoming the parents of a baby boy May 12 were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Weber. Mr. Weber is associated with the Weber Feed Co., Kansas City. 
The new arrival is their second child. 


Going to India. The head of the department of agricultural 
economics and sociology at Kansas State College, Manhattan, George Mont- 
gomery, will leave next month to work in a region of India where there is 
less than seven-eighth acre of crop land per person. The undertaking is an 
International Cooperation Administration-India-K-State project, and it is 
designed to aid in economic and social development of the country. Mr. 
Montgomery, his wife and children will fly to India, arriving in New Delhi 
June 27. 
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KC MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 





75 men from 41 milling firms at- 
tended. 

All reports on the progress of the 
1958 hard winter wheat crop were 
highly optimistic as to yields. Most 
speakers were agreed that the recent 
government estimates were likely to 
be exceeded, barring some unforeseen 
developments. But millers were 
warned that they could not expect 
to purchase new crop wheat as low 
as July futures reflected back to 
country points now indicate. 

In most areas, these new crop val- 
ues are already at a point below the 
local government loan levels, thus 
removing any incentive for the farm- 
er to sell. On the buying side, it was 
pointed out that commercial stocks 
of old crop wheat and flour are low, 
exporters are thought to be short of 
wheat to cover nearby needs and 
there has been a large amount of 
new storage space built in the South- 
west this year, which owners will 
want to fill up quickly to get it on a 
paying basis. It was estimated that 
latest figures obtainable indicate 
about 157 million bushels of new 
storage space this year in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Nebraska. 


Protein Levels Uncertain 


Several speakers pointed out that 
the protein levels of the new crop are 
uncertain and, on the basis of past 
history, could be expected to be low 
in a year of high yields per acre and 
abundant moisture. Others remarked 
that old crop carryover by now has 
been pretty well combed of good pro- 
tein wheats and that protein will 
have to come from the field. 

Some difference of opinion was ex- 
pressed as to whether the harvest 
would be delayed in the early ma- 
turing areas or not, some saying that 
current indications were for a move- 
ment of new wheat 10 days to two 
weeks later than usual. Others antic- 
ipated about a normal date. 

With regard to so-called “penalty” 
wheat, the general opinion seemed to 
be that this would not be an impor- 
tant factor in early movement and, 
if it did exert any market effect, it 
would most likely appear next De- 
cember. 

The future course of millfeed 
prices, which proved to be such a 
pain to millers in the past year, came 
in for much discussion. Basically, the 
outlook for millfeed prices is not very 
encouraging in view of the extremely 
heavy supplies of all feed grains. 








RECIPE BOOK—Howard Lampman, 
right, executive director of the Dur- 
um Wheat Institute, shows new mac- 
aroni product recipe booklet to 
Robert M. Green, executive director 
of the National Macaroni Institute, 
and John J. Ruffley, Jr., center, di- 
rector of research for the National 
Restaurant Assn. DWI offered the 
booklet to NRA members attending 
the 39th annual NRA convention ex- 
position at Chicago recently. 
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Figures were cited to show that corn, 
barley, sorghums and milo and soy- 
bean stocks April 1 were at record 
levels and oats supplies the third 
largest of record. Total supplies of 
these feed items amounted to 4,338 
million bushels on April 1, compared 
with 2,716 million bushels for the 
10-year 1947-56 average. 

Millfeed prices cannot soar while 
tied with such a competitive mill- 
stone as these heavy stocks, it was 
pointed out. A recent survey of mill- 
ers’ opinions forecast a price level in 
the range of $22 to $25 ton Kansas 
City basis for millfeeds. Since there 
no longer is a millfeed futures mar- 
ket, current cash prices can be very 
deceptive as to future values and 
certainly should be discounted tre- 
mendously right now, it was said. 
One speaker pointed out that mill- 
feed has been losing favor with mixed 
feed manufacturers and as a result 
of this the market often will not 
have the same kind of quick upward 
reaction from low prices that former- 
ly was typical. Furthermore, another 
said, the influence of one or two large 
buyers is now such that their with- 
drawal from buying for short pe- 
riods can bring about very sharp de- 
clines unexpectedly. 

Altogether, the points brought out 
were clear—that any miller who ex- 
pects to buy new crop wheat cheap 
and sell millfeed at high prices is in 
for a rude shock. 


Downward Trend Slower 
The downward trend in mill capac- 
ity has continued, it was brought out, 
but at slower rates in the past few 
years. Figures were presented which 
showed the net change in capacity in 
three areas since the war, as follows: 
Area No. 1 


Texas, Okichoma, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, 
lowa ond Eastern Colorado 


Capacity 

Year No. mills (sacks) 

1944... erate ses 159 413,585 

Se Sisaede nis cme 91 359,320 
Area No. 2 

(Spring Wheat States and Buffalo) 

PR crea weteetere a 56 223,810 

1956 . ok fae 37 192,850 
Area No. 3 


MWinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 


(Hord Wheat Mills Only) 


ae eee 12 64,100 
a Xe i! 73,000 
(Total Three Areas) 

ED vin tintin tt indie acai 227 701,495 
OU dadcecweasecee 139 625,170 


Since 1956, it was reported, six 
mills with a capacity of 29,980 sacks 
per day have been closed. 

Close to Balance 

It was remarked that this is closer 
to a balance of productive capacity 
and consumption needs than for many 
years past. 

A brief report was presented of 
the activities of the newly revitalized 
transportation committee of MNF, 
given new personnel and new powers 
at the recent annual meeting. The 
committee has laid down some basic 
rules of operation as a guide and 
plans to participate in several newly 
arisen rate situations in which rail- 
roads have abandoned the equality of 
wheat and flour principle in an effort 
to make truck or barge competitive 
rates on wheat, steps which were 
taken in what millers termed “hyster- 
ical” fashion. 

These cases include the Oklahoma- 
to-Gulf wheat rates, a proposal to 
lower rail rates on wheat from Min- 
neapolis to Gulf to meet barge com- 
petition, the cutback rates on wheat 
moving east by water from the Tole- 
do territory, and similar cutback 
rates on grain moving to Pacific 
coast ports for export. Progress is 
being made by the committee in op- 
posing these rates, it was said. 
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"You ll like our team spirit !” 
Pp 


Your team gets wholehearted support from us. We’re 
as anxious to see you score with your customers as you 
are. We even help you score by supplying you with 


dependable, formula-right flour. But our interest doesn’t 









stop there. Try us whenever you need advice or help 
with problems that arise in the shop. We’re not just 


viewers . . . we’re doers too. Give us a chance to prove it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
F Pp TIM Lele me) égl-1ae-J0] 0)-14 0M al-140 Bn) « ring Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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STILLWATER, OKLA.—The 
wheat situation with its surplus and 
export problems and progress in 
wheat research were the chief top- 
ics at the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Research Founda- 
tion at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

Officers of the foundation were re- 
elected, as follows: O. E. Wolf, Ring- 
wood, president; Lewis Munn, Okla- 
homa City, vice president, and Keats 
Soder, Oklahoma City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In the morning session of the an- 
nual meeting, Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, 
director of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station named five 
opportunities to ease the present 
wheat situation through agricultural 
research. 

Production costs, Dr. Hawkins said, 
can be reduced by half through de- 
velopment of higher yielding varieties 
with more resistance to insects and 
diseases, stiffer straw to withstand 
wet harvests, soil management for 
water insoak and aeration, fertilizer 
to the leaves and to the roots, irri- 
gation, selection and management of 
machinery for maximum output, and 
most effective combination of land, 
capital, and labor for low per-bushel 
cost and per-man output. 

Research Prospect 

Research also holds the prospect of 
developing ways to reduce handling 
and storage costs, through improve- 
ments in handling machinery, mois- 
ture reduction methods and lessen- 
ing of deterioration in quality and 
losses of all kinds. Research also of- 
fers possibility for improvement of 
quality of the berry for specific end 
uses, and for new uses of wheat in 
feeds, industrial products, and food 
items. 

Research workers also are trying 
alternative crops, to be grown in suc- 
cession with, or combination with, 
wheat. They include such things as 
sesame, guar, castor beans, safflower, 
sunflower, jojoba, mungbeans, and 
certain grasses for seed crops, Dr. 
Hawkins said. 

Oklahoma progress in wheat re- 
search was discussed by Dr. A. M. 
Schlehuber, head of the small grains 
section of the agronomy department 
of OSU. 

Testing the disease reactions of the 
large number of wheat varieties, 
strains and hybrids by the botany 
and plant pathology department of 
OSU has materially aided the wheat 
breeder in the development of more 
disease resistant wheats, Dr. Schle- 
huber said. Outstanding examples are 
the leaf rust and loose smut resist- 
ance of Ponca wheat, Dr. Schlehuber 
said, and the stinking smut, soil- 
borne mosaic and leaf resistance of 
Concho wheat. 

Value Enhanced 

The over-all value in the agricul- 
tural economy of Oklahoma has been 
enhanced by the research of the for- 
age crops section of the agronomy 
department and the animal husband- 
ry department which demonstrates 
the important role of wheat for graz- 
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WheatSurplus, Exports Topics 
Of Oklahoma Research Group 


ing in the livestock program, Dr. 
Schlehuber said. 

What to do about the continuous 
wheat surplus was discussed by F. J. 
Deering, editor, The Farmer-Stock- 
man, Oklahoma City. “A prominent 
Oklahoma farmer said recently that 
he can find ways to solve his prob- 
lems of farm production, but he 
hasn't found any answer to what to 


do with his out-of-production farm 
land,” Mr. Deering said. 

“He voiced the sentiment of thou- 
sands of farmers. Perhaps the great- 
est single need of Oklahoma agricul- 
ture today is a choice of new crops 
that can be grown on land once de- 
voted to wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts 
and feed crops no longer needed. 


Crop Opportunities 
“Castor beans, which can be grown 
in Oklahoma, are an example of new 
crops, but there are production and 
marketing problems that need to be 
solved. We now grow about 5,000 
acres of castor beans, which produce 
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about 2 million pounds of oil. In 1956 
the U.S. imported nearly 112 million 
pounds of castor oil. 

“Other oilseed crops that can be 
produced in Oklahoma include sesa- 
me and safflower. Last year a West 
Texas farmer produced nearly 400,- 
000 pounds of sesame (985 Ib. per 
acre on 400 acres) that grossed $120 
per acre. Sesame is increasing rapid- 
ly in Texas; why not in Oklahoma? 

“There may be opportunities with 
such crops as bamboo for paper pulp; 
candelilla for wax; sansevieria, phor- 
mium and ramie for cordage; diosco- 


rea for drugs; guar for paper 
strength; tephrosia for insecticides; 





HCN FUMIGATION offers 


AERO® Liquid HCN gives 
extra protection in overspace 


Because the weight of HCN 
about equals that of air, it stays 
where it’s put. It is easily drawn 
into the grain mass for maxi- 
mum fumigation effect. Then 
gas in grain and overspace stays 
in place. Result: maximum in- 
sect exposure and kill from top 
to bottom. 


With HCN aspirate only when and if convenient 


In flat storages, 
recirculation of HCN 
is NOT necessary 


HCN can be used very effectively 
with single pass application in 
most flat storages. Other fumi- 
gants must be recirculated to 
the overspace to avoid fumigant 
loss and to get maximum fumi- 
gation effect. With HCN, this is 
simply not necessary. 


In flat storages minimum sealing 
is required with HCN 


In most types of metal clad flat storages, 
only doors, windows and roof ventilators 
are sealed off when you use HCN. Seal- 
ing cracks or overlaps in corrugation, 
etc., is not necessary. Quonset-type stor- 
ages, for example, can be prepared for 
HCN fumigation in 1 to 2 hours, includ- 
ing layout of piping system and sealing. 
The same job would take 5 to 7 hours 
with other fumigants. 





Because HCN does not leave fixed residues and does 


not affect germination ... even after long exposure... 
the grain does not have to be aspirated unless and until 
you wish. As a matter of fact, HCN should be allowed 
to remain in the grain as long as possible to help pre- 


vent reinfestation. 


With some fumigants, grain must be aspirated after a 
stated period to prevent build-up of residues. If aspira- 





No problem of persistent vapors 


with HCN 


Because of HCN’s physical properties, vapors 
will not persist in tunnels, basements or gal- 
leries of elevators or silo-type buildings, or in 
ducts or low spots in flat storages. Another 


safety feature: HCN can be detected by odor 


tion is required when the air is moist, the grain may 
reach undesirably high moisture levels. 


in extremely low concentrations (a few parts 
per million). ~ 
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acerola, lychee and pistachio nuts as 
now foods. 

“Oklahoma needs a task force ded- 
icated to finding these new crops and 
establishing a means to market them 
and get them used. Within the next 
five years, Oklahoma will likely lose 
additional cotton and wheat acreage, 
some of which is not fully utilized 
when put in grass or rough feed 
crops. Only new crops and new mar- 
kets for them appear to offer a way 
for Oklahoma farmers to boost their 
gross agricultural income,” Mr. Deer- 
ing said. 

Walter W. Graber, administrator 
for the Kansas Wheat Commission, 
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Hutchinson, Kansas, was guest 
speaker for the noon luncheon. 

Foreign markets, said Mr. Graber, 
offer the greatest opportunity for 
moving large quantities of wheat. 
Wheat people, he stated, can learn 
much from the poultry and the soy- 
bean interests in ways to get their 
product accepted in western Eu- 
opean markets. 

There is great need for improve- 
ment of quality in export wheat, Mr. 
Graber pointed out. Standards of 
wheat, regarding foreign matter par- 
ticularly, should be stiffened. An ed- 
ucational job should be done both in 
Western European countries and in 


the U.S., if the standards are raised. 
Buyers should be informed of the 
higher quality wheat available to 
them, and in the U.S. sellers should 
be informed as to the need for con- 
forming with the higher standards. 

Exports of American wheat into 
Western Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Italy have suffered because 
of excessive percentages of foreign 
material, Mr. Graber said. 

Asiatic countries offer perhaps the 
greatest opportunity for disposal of 
wheat abroad, according to Mr. Gra- 
ber. Sale of wheat in Asia not only 
has humanitarian aspects, but can be 
a weapon against communism. 





‘you these multiple advantages: 
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You can check HCN distribution easily | 


even during fumigation 


Simple equipment is available to check HCN distribution 


rapidly and conveniently at time of fumigation. You know, 
on the spot, whether HCN is properly distributed and thus 


whether good results can be expected. With other fumigants, 


grain is usually sampled 7 to 10 days following fumigation 
to determine per cent insect mortality because the kind of 
equipment necessary to make on-the-job checks of gas dis- 
tribution is too expensive for most operators. 
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With HCN you get technical assistance 
from experts... at no cost or obligation 


Your HCN distributor or a technical repre- 
sentative from Cyanamid will be glad to help 
you plan new fumigation programs or 
improve existing ones. Their experience is 
yours to use, free of charge. 


Gentlemen: 


Name__ 
Company 
Address 





| 
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HCN has larvacidal 
and ovicidal effect 


Because HCN kills the immature 
stages of all major grain insects, 
as well as adults, it gives long, 
post-fumigation protection. 





HCN will not affect germination 


With most other fumigants, there is always 
concern over germination damage. HCN can be 
used, even on grain considerably over safe stor- 
age moisture content, with no effect whatever 
on germination. Because HCN does not leave 
fixed residues, grain can be safely fumigated 
without reference to its fumigation history. 
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American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division ! 
3127 Gilham Piaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri 


Please send name of my local HCN distributor. 


[] Please have a technical representative from 
Cyanamid call. 
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Proposed Freight 
Increase Ruled 
Out in Canada 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian govern- 
ment has overruled decisions of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
and denied the railways the right to 
institute a 3.6% freight rate increase 
authorized by the board last Decem- 
ber. At the same time it refused to 
let the Bell Telephone Co. institute 
increases in its rates, which were 
also authorized by the board. It is 
estimated that the decision will cost 
the railways $15 million a year, and 
the telephone company $10 million 
i year 

The board was set up in 1904, and 
since that time 59 board rulings have 
been appealed to the cabinet, but 
only three of its decisions were re- 
jected outright. The last was in the 
1920's dealing with the Crowsnest 
Pass grain rates 

At the end of last year the com- 
panies had asked for rate increases 
sufficient to allow them to set up 
reserves of profits to meet future 
corporation tax levies. The cabinet 
gave as its reason for the almost 
unprecedented decisions: 

“Amounts placed in tax equaliza- 
tion reserves should not be regarded 
as expenses for the purpose of rate- 
making policy because of the uncer- 
tainty as to whether and when such 
reserves will need to be drawn down 
for the payment of taxes in future 
years and the inequity of imposing 
upon ratepayers at this time the full 
cost of this distant and uncertain 
contingency.” 

Eight of the 10 provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec excluding themselves, 
protested against the proposed 3.6% 
increase in freight rates. Because of 
competition by Great Lakes shipping, 
Ontario and Quebec have never been 
so keenly interested in freight 
charges. On the other hand, the Bell 
Telephone Co. has a franchise to oper- 
ate in these two provinces only, and 
a great number of munic'palities pro- 
tested the proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates. 

The real reason for the cabinet’'s 
dec'sion may be that it hoped to 
halt, or at least sternly disccurage, 
the wage-price spiral which has at- 
tacked Canada's economy since the 
end of the 1939-45 war. In an address 
delivered to the Canadian Labor 
Congress in Winnipeg, John Diefen- 
baker, prime minister, intimated that 
the time had come for management 
ind labor to hold the line on wage 
demands and price increases. He 
pointed out that Canada could not 
keep her people at work if she priced 
herself out of world markets 

The increases authorized by the 
board to the railways and the tele- 
could not be consid- 
excessive, but, nevertheless 
they would have caused an upward 
movement of the inflationary spiral 
ind downward movement of the pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian dol- 
lar, something the government wishes 
to avoid, hence the decision on the 
freight rate and telephone increases 
ybservers explained 


phone company 
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——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
MORE GRAIN STORAGE 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS - 


Work will soon start on additional 
grain storage facilities at the Roddy 
Grain Co., according to an announce- 
ment by M. B. Roddy, head of the 
firm. The additional storage will give 
the company a total capacity of about 
500 cars of grain, or approximately 1 
million bushels. 





Not all the achievements are being 
made in space travel. Business, too, must 
constantly explore new methods in order 
to keep pace with changing conditions. 
Here at Rodney, we are continually 
seeking to improve milling technique and 
service to the customer. We expect to 
do our full share in the teamwork be- 
tween miller and baker that means prog- 
ress for the entire bread industry. You 
will continue to find that the famous 
RODNEY flours fit perfectly into any 
baker's program for bigger sales and 
better markets. 
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600 Attend Convention of Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers Association 


LINCOLN, NEB. — At the 30th 
convention of the Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., attended by more 
than 600 dealers recently at Lincoln, 
Ross Magowan, Magowan Grain Co., 
Gordon, was elected president of the 
organization. Robert Bridge, Norfolk 
Cereal & Flour Mills, was elected 
vice president. 

Newly-elected board members are 
E. F. Ham, Independent Elevators, 
Inc., Benkelman; Don Huck, Ace 
Fuel & Grain, Norfolk, and Earl 
May, Farmers Union Cooperative 
Co., Hooper. 

A panel discussion of aeration, fu- 
migation and temperature control of 
grain was included in the program 
the first day. George Rolfes, Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co., discussed aera- 
tion; Lester Christopher, Douglas 
Chemical Co., presented information 
on fumigation, and Roy Hefti ex- 
plained temperature control. 

Sam D. Fine, chief of the Kansas 
City district of the Food and Drug 
Administration, explained the pro- 
cedure followed in the seizure of 
grain, alternatives in case of seizure 
and general information in relation 
to the activity of the FDA. 

Raymond Pollock, director of the 
grain division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, gave the back- 
ground of the people forming the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding his deputy up through Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
He also explained the policy being 
followed by his department. 

What the situation of the U.S 
would be in event of World War III 
was discussed by Dr. William Mc- 
Govern, political science department 
at Northwestern University. 

The first day’s program, “Grain 
Day,” closed with a cocktail party. 

On the following day, the feed pro- 
gram opened with a talk by Dr. John 
L. Adams, University of Nebraska, 
who reported the latest poultry re- 
search at the university. Dr. Ernest 
Peo, Jr., also of the University of 
Nebraska, discussed swine breeding 
and feeding, litter sizes, rates of 
gain, etc. Another university staff 
man, Dr. John Matsushima, summar- 
ized the work using stilbestrol and 
antibiotics over the past few years 
in cattle feeding. 

Dr. James Drain, American Cyan- 





MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 
ADVANCES ORDERED 


CHICAGO—Advances in margin re- 
quirements involving contracts’ in 
May, 1958, wheat and May, 1958, rye 
futures were ordered by action of 
the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Initial margins on May wheat 
were increased from 10 to 15¢ bu., 
and maintenance margins on May 
wheat Were changed from 8¢ to l5¢ 
bu. On intra-market spreading trans- 
actions that involve May, 1958, wheat 
futures against: July, 1958, wheat, 
September, 1958, wheat, December, 
1958, wheat and/or March, 1959, 
wheat futures, margins have been ad- 
vanced from 10 to 15¢ bu. On hedging 
and other spreading transactions in- 
volving May wheat, an advance from 
8¢ to 15¢ bu. was ordered. On intra- 
market spreads that involve May, 
1958, rye against: July, 1958, rye, 
September, 1958, rye, December, 1958, 
rye and/or March, 1959, rye, margin 
requirements were raised from 5¢ to 


8¢ bu. 





amid Co., New York, related the re- 
sults obtained through the use of 
various feed additives. 


ality, as many people believe, is the 
first quality of a good salesman. 

After character, said Mr. Burger, 
come industry, ability, courage and steel structure with straight 
then personality. The fact that work walls 
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sell,” he pointed out. 


nual fried chicken stag dinner. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION STARTED 


The last speaker was Joseph Bur- ST. FRANCIS, KANSAS 
ger, for 14 years sales manager for has started on a 275,000 bu 
Ralston Purina Co. Mr. Burger made storage addition to the St. Francis 
the point that character, not person- Mercantile Equity Exchange. 


is paramount in selling was empha- 
sized. “You must see the people to 


The convention closed with the an- 





Kelly, manager, said the new build- 
ing, erected immediately south of the 
firm’s large elevator, will be an all- 
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Whitewater Flour Mills 


Announces Expansion 

WHITEWATER, KANSAS — The 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. has an- 
nounced that it is expanding its fa- 
cilities by adding a prefabricated 
building for grain storage. The struc- 
ture will be 70 by 160 ft. with walls 
20 ft. high. It will have a grain ca- 
pacity of slightly more than 200,000 
bu. The new building will be filled 
with old, dry wheat which the com- 
pany has in its concrete storage fa- 
cilities at the present time 
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Some Key Management Development Areas 
Of Day-to-Day Value to Operative Miller 


By Eugene E. Woolley 


A> JOD question to start on is: 
“What is this thing called man- 
agement development?” Can we pin 
it down and really define it? It gets 
talked about and batted around a 
great deal in all walks of industrial 
life today. Even though it is quite a 
self-descriptive term, it may easily 
mean different things for different 
people. It may be one thing to us in 
General Mills, Inc., and take on quite 
a different slant in another company. 

In GMI we have a very competent 
personnel administration department 
which embodies a host of training 
aids in this and related fields. I am 
sure the same is true of many of 
your companies, or that you have 
such services available to you 
through various management con- 
sultants. These people are the ex- 
perts, and they do a tremendous job 
yf organizing and guiding our vari- 
ous operating groups in broad man- 
agement development programs 
These programs are essential, but 
let's not be lulled into the concep- 
tion that they are the final answer 
or all-sufficient in themselves. They 
do give us background and the nec- 
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essary tools. In effect, however, they 
are merely springboards from which 
operating management must leap 
into the day-to-day task of actually 
selecting men, and actually putting 
them into mill management jobs, and 
actually helping them develop into 
the kind of management our indus- 
try needs. 

We're past all the theory now and 
into the practice—constantly. I say 
constantly, because we must keep in 
mind that management development 
is a continuing process. It is always 
with us and always in motion wheth- 
er or not we are aware of it. You 
can be sure that it is always moving 
—either improving or deteriorating. 
It certainly behooves us, therefore, 
to be concerned enough to keep con- 
trol and keep it moving in the right 
direction, for without control it will 
certainly move in the wrong direc- 
tion. You might say management de- 
velopment—or maybe better quality 
of management—is like an automo- 
bile in that it won't run by itself 
except downhill. 


Definition 

What do we mean then, when we 
get right down to the core of it as 
far as we are concerned in trying to 
come up with a definition? Here’s an 
old cliche that is probably the key 
to this whole subject: “You don’t 
develop men—you give men a chance 
to develop themselves!” The theory 
and practice in management develop- 
ment are built around all the ideas and 
techniques of allowing us to do just 
that—giving our people a chance to 
develop themselves. Isn't it some- 
thing like selecting, and assigning, 
and exposing, and observing, and 
testing, and analyzing, and judging, 
and all the time encouraging and 
counseling, and then seeing whether 
it proves out or fails? The really 
dynamic part of it is that if the 
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selection is right and the techniques 
are effective for the men and the 
jobs—then there are mighty few 
failures. Any successful coach in the 
sporting world will vouch for that. 
The same is true for any successful 
manager in the industrial worla. 

We do not have space to cover aii 
the important areas of this very 
broad subject. Therefore, I would 
like to concentrate a little and try 
to boil it down into four areas which 
I think are key areas for the mill 
management group. These four are: 
(1) Selection, (2) The Individual, 
(3) Enthusiasm, and (4) Confi- 
dence. 


Selection 

Let’s look at them one at a time 
First is selection. You will remember 
there was a mighty big “if” in my 
statement about there being few fail- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Woolley 
presented these remarks before the 
1958 technical conference and trade 
show of the Association of Operative 
Millers at Minneapolis. Mr. Woolley 
is director of production in the flour 
division of General Mills, Inc., Min- 


neapolis. 





ures. I said, “If the selection is 
right ...” This is not new knowl- 
edge. We all know that if we select 
and place the right men on the jobs, 
our organizations run better. We 
know that poor selection means rag- 
ged and inefficient operations. In 
GMI we believe that no management 
responsibility offers greater profit 
opportunity for the company than 
doing a better job of selecting the 
man we hire and train and promote. 
Statistics tell us that wrong selec- 
tion sometimes costs as much as 
$10.000 to $15,000 in actual costs. 
These out-of-pocket dollars, in get- 
ting people on the payroll, etc., are 
terrific, but are often insignificant to 
what it costs in unrealized profits. 
So we can afford to rate selection 
as an important area and can afford 
to spend time and money avo'ding 
mistakes. 

How many times have you been 
aware of selection procedures that 
go something like this: “Hello. Jones, 
glad you came in to apply. Say, you 
sure remind me of a football player 
I knew in school—a great guy too 
Well, thanks, I would like a cigar. 
Glad to see you enjoy a good smoke 
Jones, I'm convinced there is no need 
to drag this out any further. I like 
you, you're hired.” Let’s agree that 
we can improve on this type of se- 
lection. 

A good selection procedure gen- 
erally recognizes these six steps: (a) 
clearly define the job, (b) have am- 
ple number of applicants, (c) screen 
properly, (d) check applicants’ state- 
ments, (e) interview, and (f) evalu- 
ate. By following these steps we have 
a simple, yet logical and systematic 
way of getting acquainted before 
hiring instead of after—or before 
promoting instead of after. We could 
spend time on all of these selection 
concepts, but I think the interview 
step is by far the most important to 
most of us in our management jobs. 
In interviewing we try to find out 
simply what a man has done, what 
he can do, and what he will do. 

It is important to keep in mind 


that there are two halves to any in- 
dividual and both should be exam- 
ined. Examine first what he can do 
with the brains and abilities with 
which nature has endowed him. How- 
ever, just because.a person has con- 
siderable intelligence or other na- 
tive ability doesn’t mean he'll use 
it. So we must also examine what 
he will do—how he can be expected 
to use these brains and abilities 
Here's where the patterned interview 
comes into the picture. Basic work 
habits don’t change much. What a 
man will do in the future can be 
rather accurately determined by his 
pattern of behavior in the past. The 
techniques of patterned interviews 
and other parts of good selection are 
relatively well known and in general 
practice. If you are not already fa- 
miliar with them, I suggest you get 
yourself acquainted. I cannot go into 
all the details, but I want to empha 
size that selection should probably 
be kept foremost in mind as we car- 
ry out our day-to-day management 
development responsibilities 


The Individual 

The second important area I men- 
tioned is the individual. It is easy 
to classify people and things into 
groups. We refer, for instance, to the 
trees on the side of the hill without 
thinking of them individually as oaks 
or pines, or even as the large tree 
or the small tree. In our operations 
we tend to think of the foremen as 
a group or the shift millers as a 
group or the union employees as a 
group and management as a group 
This tendency toward grouping seems 
to be human nature, and yet it is 
entirely out of step with Nature her- 
self. Here in Minnesota we see a 
little snow each winter, and when 
the snow blankets the ground it ap- 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Super Chief 











High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


ond, Ninn. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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pears as one solid mass. Yet exam- 
ined closely, every flake has a pat- 
tern all its own. 

The same is true of people. Over 
two billion people swarm upon the 
earth’s surface. Together they make 
up a mass called mankind; but re- 
garded separately, each is peculiar 
and unique, unlike every other per- 
son who ever lived. It is logical then 
that management development pro- 
grams must get down to individual 
programs for individual people if 
they are going to be dynamic and 
burst forth with the shift foremen, 
the department heads and the plant 
managers we need and want. In our 
tense and often confusing differences 
with communism in world politics 
today, we can take great heart in 
the fact that in communism there 
are only groups. I would rather be 
on the side of Nature herself, the 
side of rich variety and individuality 
of people, both in world politics and 
in management development. 

One of the important reasons we 
must stress the individual program 
for the individual person is that of 
flexibility. We must be flexible to 
change and move and grow with the 
individual in his own development. 
In a trainee program, for instance, 
we may find that one man merely 
has to be exposed to different work 
areas while another responds better 
if he actually goes into each job and 
does the work. Both might make 
equally fine management material— 
but only if considered and treated as 
individuals. 


Enthusiasm 

The third area of importance to us 
was noted as enthusiasm. This is go- 
ing to be short and to the point. If 
we have selected properly, and have 
organized an individual development 
program properly, then it still re- 
quires that all-important tonic of en- 
thusiasm on our part and on the in- 
dividual’s part in order to realize 
success. Don’t ask me to define en- 
thusiasm or set up procedures for 
promoting it. These things are more 
for the experts. But you and I know 
when it is there and when it isn’t 
We know when we have enthusiasm 
and when we don’t, and hopefully we 
can analyze the reasons at the time 
and make corrections to regain that 
necessary positive mental attitude. 
Enthusiasm is a mighty important 
ingredient of any management de- 
velopment program. 


Confidence 


This brings me to that fourth im- 
portant area that we should keep in 
mind in taking a broad look at this 
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subject. Again, we assume we have 
done a good job of selecting, we have 
developed an individual program, we 
have the necessary spark of enthusi- 
asm to gain momentum, and now all 
we need is mutual confidence in the 
ultimate outcome. There are always 
possible areas of doubt on both sides 
of a program. From the individual’s 
standpoint, there might be concern 
over whether his efforts are actually 
noticed and followed by management, 
whether proper recognition is given, 
whether his work is_ satisfactory, 
whether he is losing opportunities in 
other industries or other companies 
From management's standpoint there 
may be concern over the man’s sin- 
cere desire to get a solid background 
and foundation in the basic jobs, 
whether he will stick it out until he 
proves himself and until opportuni- 
ties for advancement are available 
I don't say we should take a Polly- 
anna attitude and ignore all these 
areas of concern, but we can't allow 
these doubts to cloud the objectives 
and weaken the program. This is 
where this mutual confidence comes 
in. You might ask what is the differ- 
ence between enthusiasm and confi- 
dence? Aren't they too closely al- 
lied to be classified as different broad 
areas, as I have so chosen? Well, 
possibly so, but to us there is this 
important difference which I like to 
keep in mind not only in manage- 
ment development but in all areas 
of industrial endeavor—we need en- 
thusiasm for today, and confidence in 
tomorrow! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Paper Firm Names 
District Manager 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. recently appointed 
Thomas A. Duncan as midwestern 
district manager of kraft paper sales, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Duncan will head a kraft sales and 
service organization which will en- 
able the firm to provide broader mar- 
ket coverage in the Midwest. 

The midwestern district sales of- 
fice will handle the company’s full 
line of Kraftsman paper, including 
the new “Clupak” stretchable paper. 

A graduate of Rutgers University, 
Mr. Duncan has been a member of 
West Virginia’s sales staff in New 
York since 1951. His appointment was 
announced by Alfred S. Nalle, kraft 
paper sales manager. 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 


“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
‘iming, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana Lody. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 




















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 * MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 


AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 










ADams 7-3316 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
- Glowr Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western han- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Welcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Canadian 


Review... 


Export Movement 
Shows Increase 


The combined export movement of 
Canadian wheat and flour at 7,288,- 
000 bu. for the week ended May 15 
topped the previous week by slightly 
more than 200,000 bu. The latest total 
included 746.000 bu. in the form of 
flour, and of this only 5,000 bu. were 
shown cleared in the form of flour to 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries. This is believed to be the 
smallest IWA flour amount out of 
Canada in any one week for several 
years. A week earlier the flour figure 
was equivalent to 651,000 bu. and in- 
cluded 23,000 for IWA destinations. 

Exports of wheat only amounted to 
6.542.000 bu. and of this 1,185,000 
went to IWA countries. The latter 
included 446,000 for Germany; 214,- 
000 for Norway; 186,000 for the 
Netherlands; 164,000 for Ireland, and 
158,000 bu. for Belgium. The small 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. £20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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a K TER” ‘ “e227 y “OLD TIMES” 
RocE IVER” °° BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











parcel remaining cleared to Guate- 
mala. 

Out of the class 2 total of 5,357,000 
bu., 2,438,000 were for unload at 
U.K. ports and 1,318,000 bu. destined 
for India. There were eight other 
destinations listed with 461,000 for 
unload at Belgian ports, while 341,000 
cleared to USSR; 228,000 to Ger- 
many; 227,000 to Japan, and 162,000 
bu. to the Netherlands. Half of the 
remainder was for Venezuela. Italy 
and Pakistan were the other des- 
tinations named. 


Agriculture Index 
Stands at 130.5 


Canada’s index of physical volume 
of agricultural production (1935-39 
equalling 100) for 1957 stood at 130.5 
down about 23% from the revised 
and now all-time high estimate of 
1692 for 1956. Since revision, the 
estimate for 1956 exceeds the pre- 
vious record high of 166.2 established 
in 1952, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The decline in total agricultural 
production in 1957 from the high 
level of 1956 is largely attributable 
to the substantial reduction in output 
of grains in western Canada. Com- 
pared with 1956, agricultural produc- 
tion was smaller in 1957 in all prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia. 


Lake Shipments 
Set New Record 


Since the opening of navigation this 
year at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur the outward movement of grain 
has established a new record, accord- 
ing to latest figures of the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. Vessel load- 
ings climbed to 21.6 million bushels 
for the week ended May 7. This is 
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AUSTRALIA SENDS FLOUR 
AID TO CEYLON 


MELBOURNE — Australia is to 
ship 2,355 tons of flour, valued at 
$218,000, to Ceylon as a contribution 
towards the losses suffered through 
floods last year. The flour is to move 
under the Colombo plan for common- 
wealth development. Australia has al- 
ready sent flour to the value of $3.3 
million for the same purpose, This 
flour was sold by the government of 
Ceylon and the money raised was 
used for the anti-tuberculosis scheme 
and for renovating irrigation meas- 
ures. 





the heaviest weekly lake volume since 
1945, and 55.1 million bushels of the 
five principal grains combined, loaded 
in less than three weeks since navi- 
gation opened on April 18, represents 
the most concentrated opening vessel 
movement on record. 

“For long-time historical records, 
however, the four-day period in 1928, 
Nov. 26 to 29, inclusive, stands as 
the heaviest in lakehead history with 
vessel loadings of 24.9 million bush- 
els,” the statistics branch reports 


Amendments 
Promised 


Amendments to three pieces cf 
federal legislation of interest to agri- 
culture in western Canada were prom- 
ised in the speech from the throne 
at the opening of Canada’s 24th Par- 
liament on May 12. 

tegarding the Prairie Farm As- 
sistance Act, the speech said the gov- 
ernment plans to make payments to 
farmers more equitable. Concerning 
the Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing Act, which provides cash 
advances, the speech said it “has to 
be of advantage to a large number of 
farmers and to the economy as a 
whole.” It explained that certain 
changes will be proposed in light of 
the experience in its application 
Other amendments are planned for 
the Canadian Farm Loan Act. 

Of interest to farmers also was 
the statement that “unremitting ef- 
forts” were being made to sell Cana- 
dian agricultural and fisheries prod- 
ucts in world markets. Considerably 
larger exports of wheat and cattle 
have already been made this year. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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408 Pine St. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 







(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
























| a 
* \ 
\ 
/ Bemis.) _ 


eas} TAR Bemis may already be making 
Le aA the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 


FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS make farmers buy their flour in Bemis Bemilin (dress print) cotton your Bemis man 
bags because, stitched into dresses, they help keep farm women at the height of fashion. So, 
Bemilin® Bags keep your flour sales up, too. Everybody benefits. 
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Uniformity 


the priceless tie in flour 


yours always with . 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- 
COOKIE KING—cook 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge 


T-meelale 


GRAHAM KING— 100% so 


Osity flour 


ft whea 


PASTRY KING—low visce 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 





GRAIN FLAX 


DULUTH 








MINNEAPOLIS 











LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 
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——Wholly U.S.—— 

Country or crea March July-March 

cwt. cwt. 

CE « ansicbie es : 2,641 $0,099 
PM. sich in eae « 330 2,494 
PER 12,107 256,663 
British Honduras ... 8,545 71,104 
El Salvador ........ 12,869 289,752 
Honduras AN | 9,869 118,396 
aa a 13,616 174,365 
Costa Rica sii 15,404 270,471 
Panama Repub. 16,552 240,983 
Canal Zone én 7,910 47,907 
. scatechesic~ Sebess 5,590 
ED. cccas ceed 2,657 4,933 
SD. bbs 0 toe ti-ok oe 150,774 1,494,413 
SED. sche cconcne 63,517 670,827 
ir -sb644 cas ve ‘ 32,844 505,253 
Dom. Republic .... 14,364 244,993 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is. . ‘wed 7,634 38,113 
SEE Sera 2,777 44,543 
Trinidad & Tobago.. 43,58! 353,984 
Neth. Antilles ..... 12,274 115,521 
Colombia 23,054 211,192 
Venewela .. 258,787 2,115,091 
British Guiana . 32,536 302,311 
Surinam 8,228 66,310 
Peru inc pate 4,147 98,888 
Bolivia nie eae 25,000 161,632 
Chile ol 498 32,562 
Brazil : 301,296 904,730 
Paraguay . I 
Argentina ‘ 1,877 
Iceland ; eae 137,930 
Sweden ope" 8i9 20,640 
Norway ; 34,648 297,026 
Denmark : 3 "Senn 3,883 
U. K earns 36,047 315,341 
Netherlands . - 143,222 1,231,936 
Belgium & 

Luxembourg 11,737 18,759 
France ... nye)! 5 2,000 4,655 
West Germany ae 15,078 
Portugal ; ae 2,795 30,50! 
Italy . eke han 143,798 349,459 
Yugoslavia > pay car 11,189 
Greece . 7estéoe jauans 1.08! 
Ireland Wamelende. < -suvess 2,862 
Arores Piduven sa 557 
Lebanon hike dak b 23,725 543,295 
ae EY ee Oe 750 5,455 

“Cumulative July, 1957, to March, 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


March, 1958, and Cumulative* 


1958. 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 


——Wholly U.s.—— 
Country or crea March July-March 
cwt. cwt. 





RE 6 0 ou ea whee Ba Ses 2,860 
ES 17,541 152,235 
Saudi Arabia bees 127,169 554,717 
Arabian Penin. Sts... 1,500 32,56! 
Bahrein ; ‘ 19,780 108,840 
Afghanistan , 150 854 
SD < wane 4 : 1,252 9,667 
Pakistan — oan 299 
Thailand ech : 2,475 27,473 
Vietnam ... Ter : 
Cambodia ‘ 8,299 298,920 
a Si : 1,469 
British Malaya : 1,820 51,535 
indonesia ‘ ila 43,10! 
Philippines 309,187 2,700,913 
Macao .... ‘ 500 
Portuguese Asia : 3,86! 6,336 
Korea . 14,885 364,064 
Hong Kong a 8.668 73.970 
Taiwan AEGR ENE. 2,034 
ese awe 252 
Saseure ‘ ‘ 2,914 8 645 
Japan re és. 558 695,803 
Nansei & ‘Nanpo Is 4,108 24,755 
Ceylon ‘ . 1s. 000 255,616 
Jordan ea 670 
French Pacific Is . 582 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 102 8,832 
French Morocco 3,700 
Tunisia 24,998 73,005 
Egypt 7,190 149,135 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 49,518 526,652 
Nigeria ° 37,76! 590,984 
Br. W. Africa . 7.450 86,345 
Fr. West Africa 550 
Madeira Islands 19,088 
Angola "383 33,742 
W. Port. Africa 969 6,812 
Liberia ‘ 2,960 12,411 
Belgian Congo 52,966 385,467 
Fr. Somaliland 2,600 14,596 
British E. Africa 100 2,056 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 995 2,384 
Mozambique : 1,680 
Ethiopia ; 1,005 
Cameroons 58! 
Others 12,570 79,230 
er . . 2,292,550 19,300,105 








Midwest AACC Visits 


Torula Yeast Factory 


CHICAGO—A field trip to the 
largest torula yeast factory in the 
world—where Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. supplies are produced 
in Green Bay, Wis.—provided the pro- 
gram for the regular meeting of the 
Midwest chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists May 5. 
The group, with around 75 members 
and guests attending, met in Mil- 
waukee at the Pfister Hotel in the 
early morning, boarded buses to 
Green Bay for a lunch and tour of 
the Charmin Paper Mills, Inc., torula 
factory. The group returned to the 
hotel in the evening for a dinner and 
installation of officers. 

The torula yeast plant, which has 
a capacity of 10 million pounds of 
yeast annually, is a fully automated 
factory which produced torula from 
wood extract, a by-product of paper 
production. The yeast is used in pre- 
pared dietary mixes, diet supple- 
ments, health foods, kitchen-ready 
preparations and is employed on a 
large scale in feeding poultry, meat 
animals, pets, furbearers, zoo speci- 





USDA TO SPRAY GRAINS 
IN CCC BINS 


* 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
purchase of 1,065 gallons of malathion 
emulsifiable concentrate at a deliver- 
ed price of $7.32 gal. The concentrate 
will be used as a protective spray 
against insect infestation in Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.-owned grain in CCC 
bins. This quantity will be sufficient 
to treat approximately 8.5 million 
bushels grain. COC-owned grains 
stored in bins in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio and South Dakota 
will be treated. 


mens, hatchery fish and honey bees. 
At the dinner meeting, Robert B 
Koch, Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute, was installed as 
chairman of the chapter. Charles S 
McWilliams, American Institute of 
Baking, is the retiring chairman. The 
new vice chairman is Edward I. Fei- 
gon, Py-O-My; and the new secre- 
tary-treasurer is Todd J. Stewart, 
Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co. 


At the luncheon, Dr. Henry J. Pep- 
pler, research director of Charmin, 
outlined some of the technical aspects 
of torula. Walter Jacobs, Charmin’s 
plant superintendent, told how the 
yeast is produced. Dr. Paul P. Mer- 
ritt, senior scientist of Red Star 
Yeast, Milwaukee, described several 
applications of torula. 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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MILLER 


Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 








FARINOGRAPH, EXTENSOGRAPH — just two of the many lab and baking — i 
tests Atkinson’s flour undergoes during storage in our 50,000 cwt. bins. We BIN 

; : . ’ : CHECKED 
take every possible precaution to give you uniform baking and handling By 


properties with every order. 


Don’t take less than you can get from ATKINSON _— 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service © 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


a7 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 


: Y 











THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations baking, ame ond allied 
stocks Weled cn the Now Vork Steck Exchange: 
May May 

9, 18, 

—1957-58— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. . 34% 27 33% 34 
Allis-Chaimers .... 26% 22% 23% 22% 
Am. Cyanamid : 47% 39% 47 47 
A-D-M Co. ...... 35% 29 322 33% 
Borden ... 68 60% 68 66% 
Cont. Baking Co., 
Pid. $5.50 106 99 ...» 104 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 42% 33% 41% 42 
Pfd. $7 1682 159 165 165'A 
Cream of Wheat 34% 282 33% 33% 
Dow Chemica! . 59% 52% 55 53% 
Gen. Baking Co 1th & Il 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp 59% 48 58% 57% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 75% 60% 75 744 
Pfd. 5% . . 116% 112 116 116 
Merck & Co . 51% 36% 49% SO% 
Pid. $4 147 109% «.... 147 
Natl. Biscuit Co 49%. 41% 47%. 48% 
Pe. Bt wees 168 i582 164 165 
Pfizer, Chas : 68% 49% 66% 66'2 


Pillsbury Mills, inc... 54% 42% 54 53% 
Procter & Gamble 62 55 61% 61% 


Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 42% 4! 
, = Sum . 146% 136 -e 141% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 33% 26% 33% 33% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 90 SS,  — 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% 52% 51% 
Pfd. $4.50 82 7% .... 4A 
Sterling Drug . 40% 29% 38% 37% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 862 72 83% 85'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 30% 30% 
Victor Chem. Works. 31 23% 28% 29% 
Ward Baking Co 14 1% 13 13% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd . 3” 9% 
American Bakeries Co ; 40% 41% 
Cont. Baking Co daaretinc. Ce 38% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd . 138% 139 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 83% 86 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. = ie. ae 101 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 9% 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 98'2 100'A 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. .. 83'2 85 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91'A 93'4 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 
9, 16, 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp... 4S 3% 4'* 4 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. .. 320 24! 316% 317 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp of N. Y. ... 34% 27 31% 32'% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. did wadenet - 27%e 24% 24% 24'2 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
~~ & Hardart Sere. of 
seer Vertis me. Gir cc cecvces 98 99% 
Horn & Hardart ore. of 


New York, $8 Pfd 127 1282 
Gat - Cie? wens ace 11s 11% 
Wagner Baking Co. 2% 2% 





Wagner Baking Co., Pid. ..... 60% 68 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
2 9 


—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread ---- 3.50 2.75 3.25 3.50 
Cae +». 46% 4 47 48\/4 
Can. Bakeries re 5% .— lS 5% 
Can. Food Prod .- 2.50 2.50 - *2.55 
indi wean oawaike sl 7 7 7 7 
AES -- 39% 37 38 39% 
Catelli Food, A ; 30 29 a5 30 
- Sub vews as 4! Saat {ae 
Cons. Bakeries 8'2 7 8's 8'/2 
Federal Grain 33 26 30% 32 
,, eee 29% 25% 27% 28 
Gen. Bakeries 6.622 4.90 6.25 6.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd sae Vakak ace 
Lake of the Woods, 

, ee 128 125 128 125'A 
Maple Leaf Mig 9% 7% 8 9% 
RPA Se 85 "842 90 

McCabe Grain, A .. 25 25 ee 25 
ere bea - 24% 2M” .... 2%, 
eng Flour .. . 32% 2% 30 32'2 
Pfd. owee 141 130 ncn i, 
Std. Brands ...... : r ; occe “SE 
Toronto Elevs. ...... {8% 17 I7'A > hog 
United Grain, A 16 5’ | 
Weston, G.. A 282 212 2b” ” Ye 
TR ee — 21% 27 28 
Pid. 412% ... 95 872 94 95 


*Less than board lot 
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Wheat Commission 
In Washington 
Elects Heads 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Verne J. Bar- 
bre, Ephrata, was elected chairman 
of the newly formed Washington 
Wheat Commission, an organization 
which came into being as a result of 
a growers’ referendum earlier this 
year. Mr. Barbre, active in wheat 
growing circles in eastern Washing- 
ton, said the commission has selected 
Spokane as its headquarters. Cur- 
rently he is seeking office quarters 
here. 

Five members of the commission 
were elected in a referendum among 
wheat growers earlier this year. 
They, in turn, appointed two industry 
representatives at their first meeting 
Chosen were Maurice Roe for a term 
ending Dec. 31, 1960, and Walter 
Mikkelsen for a term ending Dec. 31, 
1959. Mr. Roe is a director and for- 
mer president of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Growers Assn. and Mr 
Mikkelsen is an executive of Centen- 
nial Mills, Inc. 

Named vice chairman was Chester 
B. Stonecipher, Waitsburg. Mr. Mik- 
kelsen was elected secretary-treasur- 
er. Other commissioners are C. Leon 
Miller, St. John; Ervin C. Oestreich, 
Harrington, and George Juris, Sunny- 
side. 

Joseph D. Dwyer, state director of 
agriculture, is an ex-officio member 
of the commission and his assistant, 
Henry Seidel, represented the state 
department of agriculture at the for- 
mation meeting. 

In addition to a manager, the com- 
mission will hire an attorney to rep- 
resent it in legal matters. One of the 
first orders of business will be to es- 
tablish banking arrangements with 
a Spokane bank. Commission activi- 
ties in research, promotion and po- 
licing of trade practices will be fi- 
nanced by assessment of 4%¢ bu. on 
commercially grown wheat. Such a 
program is expected to provide $150.- 
000 working capital annually 

Regular meetings will be held every 
other month on the second Monday, 
beginning in July. A resolution set- 
ting a payment of $20 per day to each 
commissioner while acting on author- 
ized commission business, including 
meetings, was approved. 





‘Gooch’'s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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What makes a brand name famous? Only the faithful 
kind of good performance that the customer can rely 
on, only quality that never varies. That’s why the name 


—KELLY’S FAMOUS—for this flour is prized by dis- 


criminating bakers. You will like it, too. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tena. 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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May 21— Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Grain Sanitation Committee, 
spring meeting, Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 3— Kentucky Millers Assn., 
Campbell House, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Charles B. Long, Sitelbyville, Ky. 

June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 








CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago « New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo, Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt.; sec., 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 

June 18—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

June 16— Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 


June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
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executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IIL 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.. White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Blidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmord 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 











OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 
wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 





B OF iy | BR W7 | I LLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
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J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mor. 
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Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 18-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., James W. Robinson, 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 


Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahlman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Pillsbury Honors 
Joseph L. Carroll 
Upon Retirement 


MINNEAPOLIS — Joseph L. Car- 
roll, assistant manager of Pillsbury’s 
bakery products division in Philadel- 
phia, retired recently after 46 years 
with the company. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
roll were honored at a dinner in New 
York given by George S. Pillsbury, 
vice president of the division. 

Mr. Carroll joined the company in 
1912 as a salesman for the Scranton, 
Pa., branch. He was advanced suc- 
cessively to territory salesman, as- 
sistant office manager, branch man- 
ager, district manager of bakery 
sales, and was appointed to his pres- 
ent position in 1956. 

In 1956 Mr. Carroll was named 
Allied Man of the Year by the Penn- 
sylvania division of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. A member of 
six bakers’ trade associations, he is 








25 


an associate director of the Pennsy)- 
vania Bakers Assn. and a past presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry and the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

Mr. Carroll will continue to rep- 
resent Pillsbury as a broker for bak- 
ery flours and bakery mixes in the 
Philadelphia area. 





BREAC S THE STAFF e ure 


POPULATION NEAR 17 MILLION 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s population 
on March 1, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics, was only 52,000 short 
of the 17 million mark. A year ago 
at the same time the total was 16,- 
887,000. In the first two months of 
1958 the population increase was 
estimated at 61,000. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 

















beg of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


77] 

Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . ] 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers : 

CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. : 
Eastern Representative f j 





82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, \ a | 
Felt re lsu tieMaele) dit MelileM slelaileli mele <leMelelelors ) 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg \ 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marst 


3 
iilelileh mime lale Melis! -1amie)o)«llaler: 


Truly —a remarkable pair 











DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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WHEAT ANALYSIS 
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cing or carrying the crop at harvest 
time. 

The speculative commodity mar- 
kets have not been permitted to func- 
tion freely in performing their nor- 
mal role of financing the crop. The 
commodity markets are _ primarily 
the source of day-to-day financing for 
crops, and not the dens of gambling 
poorly informed critics allege. 


PL 480 Delay 

One of the major reasons for the 
prevailing pessimism price-wise at 
USDA, besides the huge size of the 
crop, is the failure of Congress to 
get its legislative house in order and 
enact the extension legislation for 
Public Law 480. This could provide 
a stimulant for heavy export demand. 

PL 480 legislation has already 
passed the Senate, after a liberaliz- 
ing amendment for barter had been 
killed. The House has held belated 
hearings on the extension legislation, 
but the barter provision is still a 
highly controversial and uncertain is- 
sue in committee. There is a broad 
suspicion that the House agriculture 
committee might pass the broadened 
barter provisions of PL 480 if only to 
embarrass the administration. If the 
House version were to be enacted by 
Congress, it probably will be the ob- 
ject of a White House veto and car- 
ry the uncertainty of renewal of PL 
480 well into the new crop year and 
past the time of the harvest. 

It must also be remembered that 
even after any extension legislation 
of PL 480 is enacted and signed into 
law, there are many time-consuming 
negotiations required between the 
U.S. government and foreign nations 
before procurement authorizations 
can be translated into action. 


Production Situation 

After this review of the demand 
outlook for new crop hard winter 
wheat, it is appropriate to look into 
the production situation as reflected 
in the last USDA crop report and its 
huge amount of wheat ineligible for 
loan protection. 

Here are the Southwestern states 
showing respectively the amount of 
acreage overplanted and the proba- 
ble outturn of grain from these over- 
planted acres ineligible for loan pro- 
tection. Kansas 48% overplanted 
acreage, capable of producing 105 
million bushels from this acreage; 
Nebraska 37% overplanted with a 
production potential of 35 million; 
Colorado overplanted by 31% with a 
production potential from that acre- 
age of 19 million. Oklahoma is over- 
planted by 45% and Texas by 37%. 


Soft Red Wheat 

For the soft red wheat states, 
there is also considerable overplant- 
ing of acreage but since there is lit- 
tle variation of wheat yields in these 
states the impact of wheat ineligible 
for loan is not materially different 
than in previous years. The over- 
planting in the soft red wheat states 
is reported by USDA officials as fol- 
lows: Illinois—42%; Indiana—25%; 
Ohio — 37%; Missouri—34% and 
Michigan—25%. 

Of course, the crop is not harvest- 
ed and the proverbial slip between 
the cup and the lip can occur. How- 
ever, the highly reliable crop report 
of Dallas Western, director of grain 
developments and agricultural rela- 
tions of the Quaker Oats Co. of Chi- 
cago, supplies some reliable and inde- 
pendent information about the crop 
outlook from here on in to harvest. 

In his report dated May 15, Mr. 
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Western, says in part, commenting on 
the USDA May 1 estimate: “There is 
little question as to the accuracy of 
the government estimate of May 1 

. can the May 1 estimate be main- 
tained? It probably won't be, 
but it would take severe conditions 
to make for any significant change, 
this causing alarm to an adequate 
supply.” 

Part of the red winter wheat pro- 
duction in the states named above 
represents the farmer’s gamble with 
nature. USDA specialists point out 
that in some parts of the winter 
wheat acreage normal yields amount 
to about five bushels to the acre 
whereas this year this same acreage 
is showing 20 bu. or better. That con- 
dition does not indicate any possible 
desire on the part of those farmers 
to plow down acreage to put them- 
selves in compliance to obtain loan 
protection. This is the year their bets 
pay off. A simple example of what is 
likely to happen may be found in this 
illustration made by USDA loan pro- 
gram experts. 


Take a wheat farm with an acre- 
age allotment of 100 acres. This farm 
probably has been overplanted by 100 
acres making a total crop potential 
of 200 acres where now indicated 
yields show an outturn of 4,000 bu. 


But the normal yield—the measure 
of penalty assessment for overplant- 
ing of acreage—is only five bushels 
to the acre, a penalty which is as- 
sessed only on the wheat acreage al- 
lotment of the farm. This means that 
of the total production potential for 
this year on the basis of the May 1 
USDA crop report of 4,000 bu., only 
500 bu. wheat would be subject to 
a marketing penalty of 500 bu. times 
$1.09 bu. Therefore, by payment of 
penalty of approximately $545 the 
farmer shown in this example has 
available for market outside of loan 
protection 3,500 bu. wheat 


Farmer's Choice 


The farmer cited above has sever- 
al choices of action. He could plow 
down acreage in excess of the allot- 
ments for the farm. That this might 
happen seems improbable on the ba- 
sis of expected yield this year over 
normal yields for the 10 year aver- 
age. He can forego payment of the 
penalty for overplanting and store 
the excess production . a matter 
of impounding 3,500 bu. wheat until 
some later date when he could mar- 
ket in years when his production falls 
to the average yield . or he can 
market his wheat this year in the 
market place at whatever price it 
will bring. 

What will these farmers do? 


The demand outlook is weak, ow- 
ing to the absence of stimulated de- 
mand under Public Law 480. . . . The 
demand outlook is, at best, soft when 
it is understood that the subsidy-in- 
kind program export business is not 
firmed up by heavy demand factors 
such as PL 480 procurement authori- 
zations ... and further weakened by 
the changed marketing conditions 
wherein the export business in free 
market procurement under the sub- 
sidy program would require the pri- 
vate export trade to take on and 
carry stocks of wheat against the un- 
certain potential of export stimula- 
tion later when PL 480 is finally en- 
acted. 

These factors would indicate to 
some that the export trade will be a 
reluctant buyer of new crop grain 
except at price levels which would 
seem to assure them of profit poten- 
tials after carrying charges for new 
crop wheat in the red winter wheat 
belt are taken into consideration. 








CANADA'S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





























Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—<all codes used 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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flour was up about 10¢ on some 
brands, and unchanged on the nation- 
illy advertised brands. 

Quotations May 16, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65 @ 5.70, 
standard $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50@ 
5,55, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@ 7.20, first clear with 13.50 
to 14.50% protein $4.85@5, first clear 
with 11% protein $4.55@4.60, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4@4.35 

Wichita: Mills operated at 140% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
39%, compared with 42% the pre- 
ceding week and 30°% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Due 
to advance in wheat and decline in 
millfeed, prices were up 15@20¢. 


Quotations May 16, basis Kansas 
City: Family $6.85, bakery short pat- 
ent $5.70, bakery intermediate $5.60, 
first clears $4.97@5.07, second clears 
$4.85 @4.95. 

Salina: The demand for flour was 
slow the past week with closing 
prices about 5¢ sack higher than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were slow. 

Hutchinson: Scant interest was 
shown, and business was at a stand- 
still for local mills. Some buyers gave 
signs of wanting to cover old crop 
needs but could not be interested at 
the new high levels. Export business 
was lacking and the family trade was 
slow. Directions generally did not ex- 
ceed 50%. Advancing premiums and 
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futures, coupled with a soft feed mar- 
ket, contributed to the 20@25¢ ad- 
vance. Quotations May 16, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short 
patent, enriched, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ 
patent $5.70@5.75; standard $5.60@ 
5.65. 

Oklahoma City: Family flour was 
slow and closed unchanged from the 
previous week. Bakery flour had a 
poor week with no interest except for 
immediate needs. Most large bakeries 
are booked through June. Deliveries 
were fairly good, with mills cleaning 
up old contracts. Prices advanced 17¢ 
on bakery flours. Quotations May 16, 
delivered Oklahoma points, carlots: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.50; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6.08@6.18, 95% stand- 
ard patent $5.98@6.08, straight grade 
$5.93@6.03. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: Business remained at a 
slow rate, but Texas mills were 
awarded substantial government con- 
tracts which pushed sales up to 90 
to 100% of capacity. Running time 
averaged 5 days. Bakers’ flour was 
quoted 10¢ higher, clear 5¢ higher 
and family flour unchanged. Quota- 
tions May 16, 100-Ib. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.05@6.15; first 
clears, unenriched $5@5.10, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: Scattered sales of spring 
wheat flour at reduced prices oc- 
curred in the central states midway 
in the week ending May 19. But, for 
the most part, dullness reigned in 
flour trading. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 25 to 30% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

The spring wheat flour reportedly 
was offered mostly by jobbers at 
price concession of around 15¢ sack. 
However, bakers are cautious and did 
not extend their order backlogs very 
much. Buyers of all types of flour 
are on the conservative side and most 
are buying on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis. 

Soft wheat flour sales are slow 
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and mostly for early shipment. The 
wide spread between old and new 
crop futures apparently has discour- 
aged bakers from booking. 

Quotations May 19: Spring top 
patent $6.35@6.50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, clear $5.60@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.89@6.15, 95% patent $5.79 
@ 6.05, clear $5.65 @5.70, family 
$7.55; soft winter high ratio $7.33@ 
7.50, soft winter short patent $7.28, 
standard $6.25@6.63, clear $5.02@ 
5.50; cookie and cracker flour, papers 
$5.55 @5.60. 

St. Louis: Only minor flour sales 
activity was noted. At mid-week a 
small amount of spring wheat flour 
was booked for shipment during the 
next 60 days. This, coupled with a 
limited amount of Kansas and soft 
wheat sales for normal fill-in and 
spot car trade, helped pull sales to 
25% of capacity. 

A relatively small amount of flour 
remains to be booked before new 
crop, although unfilled commitments 
are smaller than last year. Mill 
stocks of grain are light and only suf- 
ficient for unfilled orders, plus a mod- 
est overage to cover spot car require- 
ments. With current protein wheat 
values 50 to 55¢ over the July option, 
mills are carrying a heavy risk on 
wheat not sold into flour. With new 
crop wheat prices uncertain, along 
with the drastic declines in millfeeds 
now taking place, little effort is be- 
ing made to book new crop flour bus- 
iness. 

Quotations May 16, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.20, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.80; bakery 
flour in 100-Ib. papers: Cake $7.25, 
pastry $5.30, soft straight $5.75, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35, standard $5.65, clears $5; 
spring wheat short patent $6.55, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Boston: Quotations were generally 
higher last week, following a short 
buying splurge induced by mill con- 
cessions. The buying, however, was 
not extensive as measured by extend- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
CANADA CREAM STERLING Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ........-..+-..2+ $....@42.00 $37.50@38.00 $43.50@44.00 §$....@53.00 $....@54.00 
Standard midds. ..... 43.50@44.00 37.50@38.00 44.00@44.50 < — ...-@55.00 
UNION Flour midds. ..-...... $2 $0@53.0 eee. sted. ae ois 
Red dog .... . 52.50@53.00 ..-.@51.00 52.50@53.50 sete wGee we » 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
8 ie de de . $34.75@35.50 $40.25@40.75 $43.50@44.00 $50.25@5!.00 $... wens 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO LIMITED Shorts. : 35.25036.00 40.75@41.25 44.00@44.50 52 ogs2.75 oe nnss 
Mill run rs os~ aa aes ais BS masta eee: eee Ba as eiwe ...-@39.00 
° CA Bran Shorts Middlings 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA Toronto cevccscccee $50.00@51.00 $5!1.00@52.00 $53.00@54.00 
EE Sn divasiv essed 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE ‘8:87 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family , $...@ ... $6.40@7.35 §$... ve. oe . $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent a 50 ‘ os , sual ceil pe ide 
Spring high gluten 6.21@6.42 ; ee a -.. 6,89@7.09 
Soring short ‘ § 6.01 @6.22 owe bee -.--@6.55 6.469@6.89 
Spring standard 6.30@6.40 5.91@6.12 6.45 6.59@6.84 
Soring straight ‘ er cap. seat web. weeee ccs eae 
Spring first c ear .... §.60@5.85 5.37@5.87 ...@... ...@6.30 5.862@6.12 
Hard winter family uaedes .--@7.55 ... ... 6.50@7.20 5.80@7.15... nee 
Hard winter short . ook aah since 5.89@6.15 5.65@5.70 ...@6.35 6.27@6.73 
Hard winter standard . pees waa 5.79@6.05 5.55@5.60 5.65 6.12@6.63 
Hard winter first clear .... oie 5.65@5.70 ... 4,.55@5.00 5.00 5.72@5.82 
Soft winter short patent ............ ...@7.28 so “e .-» 7,83@8.02 
Soft winter standard ..... csocsce . Onn Hes > & 6.85@7.32 
Soft winter straight .............. p sad — - . ‘ 5.75 6.09@6.33 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.02@5.50 ‘ : A 4.85 5.06@5.48 
Rye flour, white ........ -. 5.05@5.13 4.70 ° ‘ 5.54@5.74 
Be GUE, AEE eo cenase cosescsessee 4.30@4.38 3.95 ; . 4.79@4.99 
Semolina, bulk : ; ; ; és ae 6.00 : ‘ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori 
Spring Gatlly ..cccccccssee on = ee = ..+ $...@7.62 $6.73@7.60 $... — 
Spring high gluten .......... : ... 7.05@7.15 7.16@7.26 6.94@7.09 6.60@6.80 
Spring short ..... atees Sande .. 6.97@7.07 6.85@6.95 6.96@7.06 ... ... 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard ....... = -..» 6.87@6.97 6.75@6.85 6.86@6.96 6.61@6.79 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear ..... , ..-» 6.05@6.25 6.65@6.75 6.07@6.32 6.06@6.3! 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter short ..... band . 6.60@6.70 6.30@6.40 6.62@6.73 6.35@6.43 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter standard ..... : 6.45@6.55 6.20@6.30 6.47@6.58 6.25@6.33 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ..... ‘ ; eee — - 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter short patent . 5.85@6.20 
Soft winter straight ... 5.90@6.25 §.92@6.32 ... 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear é ‘ : pes ; ' 4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, white ‘ 5.55@5.70 5.50@5.60 box ... 5.38@5.44 _ 
Rye flour, dark ; me ‘ 4.64@4.73 < ; 
Semolina, bulk 6.75@6.85 ; 7“ “* _— 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Rete nated 6... vceNs wevenive Buse _ Spring top patent ...... $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem ..... ink caddies teh ae’, 10 uo DEE” “scldhibcovevoesens 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
PEED ccccesss , avveecee socQuee Winter exports? ........ .--@4.20 _ eee 


*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





ed commitments, but held to nearby 
requirements. 

Most grades of spring wheat flour 
advanced 15¢, with first clears 5 to 
10¢ net higher for the week. Hard 
winters were 9 to 10¢ net higher. 
Soft wheat flours moved in a narrow 
price range, with Pacific soft easing 
5¢ on the low side while eastern 
straights extended the price range 
with a 5¢ rise on the high side. Other 
grades were unchanged. 

Southwestern flour buying interest 
was extremely low, and commitments 
made were designed to take care of 
June. Most buyers expect a sharp 
price cut in this type of flour. 

Quotations May 17: Spring short 
patents $6.96@7.06, standard $6.86@ 
6.96, high gluten $7.16@7.26, first 
clears $6.07@6.32; hard winter short 
$6.62 @6.73, standard $6.47@6.58; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.60@7.23; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.92@ 
6.32; soft wheat high ratio $6.67@ 
8.02; family $7.62. 


R. CU. PAs 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toroarto Stree 
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TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Buffalo: There were some scattered 
fill-ins of springs last week for 30 to 
69 days. Spring wheat premiums and 
flour prices rose 1l¢ as the shortage 
in available free supplies gathered 
momentum. Activity in the out-going 
May option also accounted for some 
firmness. 

Shrinking supplies of Kansas 
wheat pushed flour prices 17¢ higher. 

Clear flours were unchanged and a 
little easier. Cake flour was un- 
changed, but pastry advanced 5¢. 

Local retail bakers had good Moth- 
er’s Day sales promotions. Now that 
warmer weather has arrived, they ex- 
pect an upturn in sales. 

Flour output here was slightly 
above a week earlier, but slightly be- 
low a year ago. Only one mill put in 
a full 7-day week, one worked 5% 
days, three mills 5 days and the re- 
maining mill 4 days. 

Quotations May 16: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.89@7.09, 
short $6.69@6.89, standard $6.59@ 
6.84, straight $6.79, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.27@ 
6.73, standard $6.12@6.63, first clear 
$5.72@5.82; soft winter short patent 
$7.83 @ 8.02, standard $6.85 @ 7.32, 
straight $6.09@6.33, first clear $5.06 
@5.48. 

New York: Following some expan- 
sion in spring wheat bakery flour 
buying early in the week, dullness 
again prevailed and demand for all 
types was very slow. The spring 
wheat flour buying, encouraged by 
price reductions, was only moderate 
in volume and mostly for fill-in pur- 
poses. 

There were no signs of solid inter- 
est in hard winter wheat flour order- 
ing, with buyers continuing a cau- 
tious approach on the strength of 
production estimates and anticipated 
marked price reductions for new crop 
afferings. Rye flour buyers also fol- 
lowed this pattern of caution. 

Quotations May 16: Spring short 
$6.97 @ 7.07, standard $6.87 @ 6.97, 
high gluten $7.17@7.27, clears $6.05 
@6.25; hard winter short $6.60@ 
6.70, standard $6.45 @ 6.55; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.60@7.21; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.90@6.25, high 
ratio $6.65@8; family $7.60. 
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Philadelphia: The independent ac- 
tion of May wheat last week dis- 
tracted some attention from the local 
flour market. Bakers and jobbers re- 
tained their position on the sidelines. 
As a result, dealings proceeded in low 
gear. Hand-to-mouth orders by those 
in immediate need kept things from 
grinding to a complete standstill. 
Meanwhile, prices moved in an ex- 
tremely narrow range. Hard winters 
finished the week with 5¢ sack up- 
turns, at a time when price ideas 
were running in terms of 25¢ sack 
or more under current postings. A 
small volume of orders was reported 
in springs under the stimulus of mill 
concessions, but there was no follow 
through. Quotations May 16, 100 Ib. 
cotton sack basis: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.05@7.15, short patent $6.85@ 
6.95, standard $6.75@6.85, first clear 
$6.65 @6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.30 @ 6.40, standard $6.20 @ 6.30; 
soft winter nearby $5.60@5.70. 


South 


New Orleans: Only moderate sales 
were negotiated, with no apparent in- 
crease in interest from bakers and 
jobbers, since the majority are fairly 
well contracted for 60 to 90 days and 
reluctant to increase backlog at pres- 
ent levels. The passing business was 
for small lots, with only an occasional 
round lot for 120 days, in spite of 
concessions by mills. Hard winters 
enjoyed the bulk of the limited book- 
ings. Cookie and cracker bakers are 
showing interest but holding off 
bookings at present prices, or taking 
only enough for immediate and re- 
placement purposes. However, their 
coverage is not too well advanced and 
business on the sweet goods trade 
for soft wheat flour should develop 
shortly. Spring wheat sales were lim- 
ited in volume and mostly for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment. 

Shipping directions are good and 
stocks on hand adequate. 

Export flour sales were at a low 
ebb to Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations, carlots, 100-Ib. papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95 @ 6.10, standard $5.80 @ 5.95, 
first clear $4.95@5.20; spring short 
patent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@ 
6.50, first clear $5.75@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.60@6.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.20, straight $5.45@5.70, 
first clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.35 @6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour market remained unchanged, 
with mills still working on old orders. 
Some government contract business 
is expected in the near future. Quo- 
tations May 15: Bakery pastry $5.80. 

Pittsburgh: Modest amounts of 
spring wheat bakery flours were pur- 
chased here early last week, the re- 
sult of price inducements. Only a 
few buyers extended beyond 30 days 
due to the nearness of new crop. 
There was little interest in other 
types all week. Directions were fair. 
Quotations May 16: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.25@6.33, medium 
$6.30@6.38, short $6.35@6.43; spring 
standard $6.61@6.79, medium $6.66@ 
6.84, short $6.71 @ 6.89; first clear 
$6.06@6.31, high gluten $6.94@7.09, 
advertised family patents $7.60, un- 
advertised $6.73@7.04; pastry and 
cake flours $5.60@7.72. 

Portland: Mills continue at a fair- 
ly good rate of production for this 
time of year. There has been a good 
Philippines business, some to Saigon 
and government bookings, some on 
an exchange basis. This has kept 
most of the mills on a five to six- 
day basis. Domestic bookings are 
holding up well. However, lower 
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wheat prices have kept some buyers 
out of the market. Quotations May 
16: High gluten $7.30, all Montana 
$7.12, fancy hard wheat clears $7.02, 
Bluestem bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, 
pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 100% whole 
wheat $6.46, graham $6.06, cracked 
wheat $6.13, crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has _ requested 
quotations on 782 long tons of flour 
for shipment in June. The closing 
date for tenders is May 21. General- 
ly, flour business has been somewhat 


slower, not unusual at this season. 
Quotations May 16: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95@ 


6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour 
has been limited, with no interest on 
the part of export buyers. Quotations 
May 16: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
continue light, with little wheat left 
on farms. Mill requirements are pret- 
ty well taken care of and no shortage 
of milling wheat is anticipated be- 
fore the new crop comes onto the 
market. Quotations May 16: $1.51@ 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour export clearances 
from Canada for the week ended May 
15, at 324,000 sacks, were some 41,- 
000 sacks better than the previous 


week. However, the 2,200 sacks 
cleared to _ International Wheat 
Agreement countries was _ possibly 


the smallest weekly movement under 
that listing on record. IWA flour 
clearances for the preceding week 
amounted to 23,000 sacks. The flour 
production picture in Western Can- 
ada was a duplication of the past sev- 
eral weeks, with mills operating to 
capacity on a five-day week and no 
important increase in stocks report- 
ed. Prices were unchanged and do- 
mestic trade steady. Quotations May 
17: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.80@6.20; second patents, cottons, 
$5.55 @5.95; second patents to bakers, 


paper 100’s, $4.55@4.80. All prices 
cash carlots. 
Vancouver: Export flour demand 


for Canadian mills shipping out of 
Pacific Coast ports picked up after 
a long period of inactivity. 

Buyers in the Philippine Islands 
were placing more business, with 
more anticipated. This business ap- 
parently follows the end of the hot 
season there and a gradual reduc- 
tion of flour stocks on hand. 

Canadian mills are still working 
hard to maintain sales in the Ma- 
laya area, with fair success. How- 
ever, French flour continues to be 
offered there very freely. 

Domestic trade is quiet with prices 
unchanged. Quotations May 16, cash 
car for hard wheat grinds: First pat- 
ents $5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 pa- 
pers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pas- 
try $6.70, cake $7.35. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Cash rye offerings 
were light and prices unchanged but 
with a firmer undertone. Rye flour 
was unchanged from the previous 
week, with sales slow and the market 
under the general dominance of the 
new crop situation. Quotations May 
16: Pure white No. 1 $4.70, medium 
$4.50, dark $3.95. 

Chicago: Buyers of rye are holding 
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off and watching development of the 
new crop. Inventories are working 
down and the feeling is that new 
crop supplies will be affered below 
the current market. Quotations May 
16: White patent $5.05@5.13, medium 
$4.85@4.93, dark $4.30@4.38. 

Buffalo: Rye declined 5¢. There 
was little or no interest in the mar- 
ket. Quotations May 16: White $5.54 
@5.74, medium $5.34@5.54, dark 
$4.79 @4.99. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
gave ground under pressure. This 
failed to inspire any broadening in 
demand, however, and the volume of 
transactions matched the low total 
of recent weeks. The May 16 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.50@5.60 was 
10¢ sack under that of the week be- 
fore. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales re- 
mained small. Directions continued 
slow. Quotations May 16, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.38 
@5.44, medium $5.09@5.24, dark 
$4.64@4.73, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
meal $4.64@4.98. 

Portland: Quotations May 16: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is not too 
brisk, but supplies are good and 
prices steady. Quotations May 16: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s, cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Production of rolled oats 
and oatmeal is matched with season- 
al demand and stocks are only mod- 
erate. Prices remain firm, with out- 
put in Western Canada apparently 
going entirely into domestic channels. 
Quotations May 17: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 
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after the market had slumped nearly 
$5, on the heels of a big decline the 
preceding week. Quotations May 16, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $34.75@ 
35.50, gray shorts $35.25@36. 

Oklahoma City: Seasonal dullness 
pervades the millfeed market. Sup- 
plies are ample, but buying is cau- 
tious and limited. Prices were off 
$3.50 on bran and $4.75 on shorts. 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: The demand for bran 
was slow with adequate supplies, but 
quite limited for shorts with offerings 
pressing on the market. Quotations 
May 16, burlaps: Bran $43.50@44, 
gray shorts $44@44.50, delivered Tex- 
as common points; $2 to $2.50 lower 
on bran and $4.50 to $5 lower on 
shorts, compared with the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds slipped during 
the week ending May 19, and the 





Cable Address: ‘‘Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 
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market was very soft. Offerings were 
limited, though, preventing further 
declines. The trade believes that any 
increase in flour orders, which would 
make millfeeds more available, would 
see milling offals decline sharply. 
Quotations May 16: Bran $42, stand- 
ard midds, $43.50@44, flour midds. 
$52.50@53, red dog $52.50@53. 


St. Louis: Millfeed prices were ad- 
justed downward each day of the 
week without reaching a point where 
mixers and jobbers would step in for 
more than minimum requirements. 
Buyers have remained on the side- 
lines expecting additional declines, 
although millfeeds have moved to an 
attractive basis compared with other 
feeds. 

Loaded cars of millfeed are avail- 
able for immediate shipment, and 
these act as a drag on the market 
Total millfeed available for the next 
several weeks is not unduly large and 
any sudden change in mixer purchas- 
ing would clean up the supply rapid- 
ly. Mills report that bookings for feed 
for this week are fairly good. Beyond 
that, sales are quite light. Quotations 
May 16: Sacked bran $40.25@40.75, 
shorts $40.75 @41.25; bulk bran $35.25 
@35.75, shorts $38.50@39, middlings 
$36.25 @36.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds displayed a firm- 
er tone in the local market last week. 
Bran and middlings registered $1 ad- 
vances. Supplies were adequate to 
ample with the steady, but fair, de- 
mand preventing any inventory dis- 
tress. Demand for poultry feeds was 
still on the upside, but modest in ex- 
tent. Quotations May 17: Bran $54, 
middlings $55. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds met buyer resist- 
ance last week. Sales were slow and 
prices gave ground. Mixers’ inven- 
tories are low, but they are buying 
only for immediate needs. Mill run- 
ning time averaged 5 days. Bran end- 
ed the week $1.50 to $2 lower. Mid- 
dlings were down $3 to $3.50 on a lull 
in mash demand. Red dog dropped 
$4.50 to $5 on lack of orders from the 
South. Quotations May 16: Bran 
$43.50@44, standard midds. $44@ 
44.50, red dog $52.50@53.50. The bulk 
differential on both bran and mid- 
dlings was $4.50. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market proved susceptible to modest 
pressure last week, but offerings were 
still not in line with the price ideas 
of the trade, and dealings remained 
quiet. The May 16 list of quotations 
showed bran at $53, down $3 from 
the previous week, while a similar 
downward revision put standard 
midds. at $55. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was fairly active. However, the vol- 
ume passing was only fair considering 
the drop in prices. Mixers and jobbers 
are holding off in anticipation of fur- 
ther recessions. Mills were not push- 
ing for business and supplies were 
still a bit on the light side. Most buy- 
ers held their bookings to not more 
than two weeks ahead in hopes of 
more stable prices. Quotations May 
16: Bran $50.25@51, shorts $52@ 
52.75. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market remained unchanged. 
Domestic demand remained poor. 
However, earlier commitments held 
the market steady. There was one 
sale of about 3,500 tons to Japan for 
July and August. Quotations May 17: 
Millrun $39, standard middlings $47. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed have been good, with a slight 
easing in values. Quotations May 16: 
Bran $50@51, shorts $51@52, mid- 


dlings $53@54, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 
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N. V. Industrie 


Handel-en 
Maatschapp)y 


“MEELUNIE” 


Algemeene 


f (Flour and Starch Union, 
we Ltd.) 
GIELENGAS Tap Heerengracht 209 
Vite r > 
fy AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
a lee 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 


MILLERS AGENT 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


MI! 


Cable Ac 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
«L AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


idress: “‘Flourimport 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 I ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address Grainist London 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Coolsi 
Cable A¢ 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
ngel 65 ROTTERDAM 


idress: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Addres Semolina 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 


and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


able Addre M \ SEN” 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 

Estab! 

FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
AGENTS 

7 OSLO, NORWAY 


shed 1883 


FEED 














7 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON 
Cable Address Dorrrach,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Es i 1 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR 


Cable Ad 


AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
dress: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Rank. New York 
Midland Kaul i : t 








RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable A 


address: “Ruma” 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 


able Address EINFUHR 
Telex ‘ 7 
Importers ‘ ad ar 
Exporters of Flour 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 


Amsterdam 
Riverside, Private 
New York 











Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


x. Vv Cable Address *‘Matluch” 
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bins are being sold to country ele- 
vator operators. Many 6,000 bu. bins 
are being purchased by local ele- 
vators, Barton Donaldson of Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, reports. These bins 
can be put up quickly and cheaply 
and when the need for the storage 
is over, they can be dismantled and 
sold to farmers or moved elsewhere, 
thus holding capital investment to a 
minimum. Multi-purpose buildings 
suitable for flat storage also have 
sold well to country elevators. 
Commercial Expansion 

There has been a great expansion 

of commercial storage in the South- 


west, now estimated in the grain 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 





Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
o 
26 Broadway Room 948 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO. 








21 W 











BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 








E. J. BURKE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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industry at more than 125 million 
bushels in wheat areas. This increase, 
plus government use of the “moth- 
ball fleet” and reconcentration of 
some Commodity Credit Corp. carry- 
over stocks, is expected to provide 
sufficient storage for the 1958 hard 
winter wheat crop. At a recent meet- 
ing of the grain industry advisory 
committee with USDA officials in 
Washington, it was agreed that there 
is no need for additional government 
purchase of grain bins. USDA now 
has about a billion bushels of such 
bin storage. 

One aspect of farm storage that 
is attracting attention in the South- 
west is the possible disposition of 
wheat grown on acreage planted in 
excess of the federal allotment. Such 
wheat is not eligible for govern- 
ment price support. If marketed, such 
wheat and all other wheat on that 
farm becomes “penalty” wheat. How- 
ever, a wheat grower may legally 
hold such excess production on his 
farm without suffering a penalty. It 
then could be marketed in later years 
within an allotment quota. Since it is 
believed there is a good deal of wheat 
planted in excess of allotment in the 
Southwest this year, the amount of 
farm storage available may deter- 
mine how much “penalty” wheat 
comes on the market in some areas. 

Charles Pence, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Manhattan, says the “acreage of 
overseeded wheat will not create a 
marketing problem as some believed 
earlier.” 

“Abandonment of acreage will be 
light this year,” Mr. Pence said, in 
a recent bulletin of the association. 
“Most farmers who are overseeded 
will not destroy the crop to get in 
compliance. Those who are over only 
a few acres will comply. In the areas 





Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW RE 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


MILLER 


where overseeding is the greatest, 
farmers are now buying steel bins to 
store their excess as well as the rest 
of the crop in case the market is de- 
pressed at harvest time.” 

The total amount of farm storage 
space available in the wheat belt is 
unknown at this time. Some years 
ago USDA made a survey of such 
facilities, but these figures are now 
outdated and it is thought that farm 
space is much larger today. USDA is 
now engaged in another farm storage 
survey which is expected to be com- 
pleted in about a month. 
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IWA Sales by U.S. 
Total 421,000 Bu. 
For May 7-13 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has _ reported 
that during the period May 7-May 13, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 421,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under the _ International 
Wheat Agreement against the 1957- 
58 year quotas. 

Sales for the period included 36,- 
721 cwt. flour (85,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 336,000 bu. wheat. 
The importing country principally in- 
volved in sales was Germany. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957- 
58 year on June 1, 1957, are 86,578,- 
000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada 
are 71,765,000 bu. and by Australia 
12,854,000 bu. 

USDA also released a report of 
total transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through May 9, 1958. Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 610,600 
metric tons wheat equivalent, repre- 
sent 9,629,039 cwt. flour. 

On May 13 USDA announced that 
the 1957-58 quota assigned to Guate- 
mala had been filled. 
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Colorado Wheat 
Growers Approve 
Commission Plan 


DENVER, COLO.—Wheat growers 
in 29 counties of eastern Colorado 
have voted to tax themselves to 
create a fund to be used in finding 
new markets for wheat, according to 
Paul W. Swisher, state commissioner 
of agriculture. The tally was 11,090 
for and 1,450 against. A two-thirds 
majority was necessary for passage. 

Under the plan the self-imposed 
tax may not exceed a half-cent per 
bushel. Somewhat similar procedures 
now are in operation in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oregon. 

The marketing order will cover 
the 1958 hard red winter wheat crop. 
This wheat crop constitutes the great 
bulk of the wheat surplus in the 
nation. Because of inadequate mar- 
kets, much of it annually is placed 
under loan or purchase agreement 
with the federal government. 

Colorado growers themselves will 
govern operation of the plan. During 
the week of May 25 elections will be 
held in all 29 counties to select repre- 
sentatives to a state advisory board. 
On June 3 the board will meet in 
Denver to choose an administrative 
committee of eight members, one 
from each of eight districts into 
which the plains counties will be 
divided. The administrative commit- 
tee will determine the _ self-taxing 
procedure and set up the market 
promotion campaign. 
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COST DIFFERENCE 

REGINA, SASK.—L. F. McIntosh, 
Saskatchewan's minister of municipal 
affairs, reported recently that it costs 
17¢ bu. more to move grain to Liver- 
pool, England, from the Catadian 
Lakehead ports of Fort William/Port 
Arthur than through Churchill, Man., 
on Hudson Bay. 








International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year |957-58 


Through May 9, 


1958 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 


—U:S. 
Wheat 
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FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_ OUR ponesric 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 


26 Broadway 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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201.4 4,052.9 4,976.6 


*includes 200 metric tons flour to Belgium from France; 19,500 metric tons wheat and 20,800 


metric tons of flour to Portugal from France. 


tincludes 162,800 metric tons wheat from France and 59,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


$includes 38,200 metric tons wheat from France and 5,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden. 
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Ohio Farmer Tells 
Why He’s Battling 
U.S. Over Controls 


CLEVELAND—Dr. P. Scott White- 
leather’s running feud with the fed- 
eral government over Wheat controls 
was aired by the Columbiana County 
physician-farmer recently before the 
Cleveland Farmers Club, Cleveland. 
Dr. Whiteleather, president of the In- 
dependent Farmers of Ohio, told the 
city farmers that his belief in free 
enterprise would not permit him to 
submit willingly to crop restrictions 
imposed on his 150-acre farm. 

“If I didn’t feel that way my car 
wouldn't be in hock and my farm in 
bondage,” Dr. Whiteleather said. “I 
could afford to give up farming as 
well as anybody here. I could walk 
away from my farm, but not from 
my convictions.” 

For failure to pay two penalties as- 
sessed against him for overplanting 
his wheat quotas, Dr. Whiteleather’s 
car was seized by the government and 
is in the custody here of U.S. Marshal 
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Albert J. Jacobs. It was being adver- 
tised for public sale at 10 am. May 
19. The owner asserted he would not 
redeem the vehicle. 

Dr. Whiteleather charged that 
cialistic” policies written into the Ag- 
ricultural Administration Act of 1938 
constituted “the darkest pages in 
American history.” He complained 
wryly that “scalawags’ 'on the county 
committee that levied fines against 
him included neighbors for whom he 
had answered midnight calls involving 
“gall bladders and babies.” 


He 
so- 


Appearing with him was John R. 
Donaldson of New London, Ohio, sec- 
retary of the Associated Farmers of 
Huron County, whose fight to declare 
the wheat marketing act unconstitu- 
tional is in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati. 


Ted H. Wilkinson, program chair- 
man, an insurance executive and 
Summit County cattleman, told the 
club that only five farmers in his 
county had large enough wheat quo- 
tas to qualify them to vote in the 
1957 wheat referendum “and they 


voted against it.” 








NEW BULK SYSTEM—Mayor Robert Anthony of Altoona, Pa., presses the 
button that starts the unloading of the first delivery of bulk flour to Hallers’ 


Eagle Bakery, Inc., 


baker of Holsum bread in the 


Altoona area. Looking on 


is William Haller, president of the firm. The occasion was part of an open 
house to celebrate the completion of a $250,000 modernization program by 
the firm, which included the installation of a new bulk flour handling system. 


The system was designed by engineers from International Milling Co., 


has headquarters in Minneapolis. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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DANNEWN i 
eo 7 - Dannen Mills Inc., 








ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-0281 






GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 
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We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Vi 2-7038 Phone MA 6616 





TGRAIN SERVICE 
where 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 






EVERY 
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TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 7) 





rail at the same total transportation 
charges the interior transit operator 
will have to pay. Wouldn't it be more 
sensible to offer him that bonus for 
continuing his shipment via rail and 
apply the same line of reasoning in 
maintaining similar inducements for 
the benefit of the interior transit op- 
erator who has no intention of des- 
erting the rails? 

“The Kansas Milling Co. operates 
flour mills at Wichita and Mound- 
ridge, Kansas, and at Marion, Ohio; 
also grain elevators at these points 
and at some 25 country stations in 
Kansas. Our mill at Marion utilizes 
soft wheat, which to a large extent is 
drawn from the surrounding Ohio- 
Indiana-Michigan territory by rail 
and by truck. Most of our outbound 
shipment is via rail. The majority of 
such shipments are for termination 
at points east of Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo. 

Serious Effect 


“The proposal here under consid- 
eration would have a very serious 
effect on our Marion operations as we 
see it. Inevitably it would be more 
difficult for us to purchase wheat in 
that area, and we would be compelled 
to pay more in order to get needed 
supplies. That would mean the price 
would be higher than the normal 
market, and as a result the price of 
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flour would have to be increased to 
cover or the mill would have to ab- 
sorb the difference in order to stay 
in competition. I don’t think I have to 
spell out to you gentlemen which 
would result. And that result could 
conceivably be that the mill would be 
forced out of business. 

“Summarizing on behalf of the mill- 
ing industry in general as spokesman 
for the transportation committee of 
Millers National Federation and, in 
particular, on behalf of the Kansas 
Milling Co., with a mill at Marion, 
Ohio, I urge you 


1—Do not publish any rates which 
are not the same on wheat as 
on flour. 

2—Do not restrict normal transit 

privileges in any way. 

3—Do not publish ‘cut-back’ rates. 

Instead publish any reductions 
you may decide on as out-and- 
out tariff rates applicable on 
any wheat or flour traffic that 
may move.” 

No announcement of the CFA com- 
mittee decision has yet been made. 
N.Y. Central would not be bound by 
the committee decision, however. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul Trower to Join 
Evans Grain Company 


At Salina, Kansas 


SALINA, KANSAS—Paul Trower 
will join the Evans Grain Co. at 
Salina, and will be associated with 
the grain merchandising department, 
according to S. Dean Evans, Sr., 
president of the firm. The company 
operates country elevators in Nebras- 
ka, Kansas and Colorado. 

Mr. Trower started his grain career 
in 1938 doing summer work with the 
late Harry Robinson, of the Kansas 
Elevator Co., at Kansas City while 
attending the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence where he _ received his 
bachelor of science degree in business 
in 1942. He continued to be associated 
with this firm until 1948 except for 
four years in the armed forces. 

Mr. Trower was with the Kansas 
Grain Co. from 1949 to 1952 and the 
Mensendieck Grain Co. from 1952 to 
1954. In 1954 he moved from Kansas 
City to manage the C-G-F Grain Co. 
operation at Wichita, Kansas. 


Flour Distributor, 
Otto Brehm, Sr., Dies 


YONKERS, N.Y.— Otto Brehm, Sr., 
well known figure in the New York 
flour distributing industry, and found- 
er of Otto Brehm, Inc., bakery supply 
house of this city, died May 16. He 
was 75 years old. He is survived by 
three sons and two daughters. Two of 
the sons, Otto, Jr., and Ernest, are 
active in the old, well established 
flour jobbing firm. Ernest Brehm is 
president of the New York Assn. of 
Flour Distributors. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOXCAR HEARINGS SLATED 


WINNIPEG—The Boxcar Inquiry 
Commission, under the chairmanship 
of John Bracken, has begun a series 
of informal meetings with farmers in 
western Canada. The first of four in 
Manitoba was held May 6. All inter- 
ested farmers have been invited to 
present their views on the issue. La- 
ter the commission will hear briefs 
from grain handling organizations 
and farm bodies. The controversy 
over the distribution of boxcars at 
country elevators has been in the 
process of buildup for a number of 
years. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 











Research Cereal 
Chemist 
Milling Research 
Engineer 


Our laboratory is seeking an experi- 
enced research cereal chemist with an 
extensive background in milling. We also 
require an engineer for milling research. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Midwest location. Liberal employee 
benefits. Give qualifications and write 
Ad No. 3792, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v ne 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





Mt. Vernon Milling 
Applies to Build 
Wharf Facilities 


CHICAGO—The Mt. Vernon (In- 
diana) Milling Co., subsidiary of the 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, has 
made application with the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, Louisville, Ky., for permission 
to construct grain loading facilities 
on the Ohio River, S. M. Bailey, chief 
of the engineering division, Louisville, 
announces. The facilities will be lo- 
cated immediately upstream from the 
city wharf at Mt. Vernon. 

The proposed work, according to 
J. R. Short, Jr., president of the J. R 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, will con- 
sist of the construction of a belt con- 
veyor system, five more piling clus- 
ters and harbor dredging. It will en- 
able the milling firm to take better 
advantage of the inland waterway 
system in handling its raw materials 
and manufactured products. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Henry Duvernoy, 
Bakery Company 


President, Dies 


NEW YORK—Henry G. Duvernoy, 
president of Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
wholesale bakeries, New York, died 
here recently. He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Duvernoy joined his father, 
Emile F. Duvernoy, in the bakery 
business before World War I. Two 
brothers, Russell E. and George E. 
Duvernoy, became associated later. 
When the father died in 1940, Mr. 
Duvernoy became president of the 
firm. 

The business caters to the hotel 
and restaurant trade. It operates an 
affiliated group of wholesale bakeries 
in the New York metropolitan area. 
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Polyethylene Plastic Used 
As Bread Wrapping Material 


A new look is beginning to appear 
on shelves with introduction by the 
plastics industry of a new poly- 
ethylene transparent wrapper for 
bread, a joint innovation of the West- 
ern-Waxide Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. and Spencer Chemical 
Co. 

Months of research and experiment 
have produced, according to the de- 
velopers, a material that will cut 
costs about 25 to 35% under other 
transparent materials, as well as 
provide packaging advantages. These 
include improved moisture proofness, 
longer shelf life because of its flexi- 
bility even at sub-zero temperatures, 
softer to the touch, and greater 
and clarity. 

The economic advantages of the 
new material, which is called Crown- 
Seal, is reportedly attracting manu- 
facturers of other packaged items 
than bread, too. The developing firm 
is confidently looking forward to a 
potential annual use by this market 
of 150 million pounds of polyethylene 


gloss 


Western-Waxide and Spencer have 
turned out a medium density poly- 
ethylene and an adapter to convert 


conventional bread wrapping ma 
chines to use the new wrapper 
Spencer has been seeking a poly- 


ethylene suitable for machine-wrap- 
ping bread since it introduced a medi- 
um density polyethylene in 1956. This 
was the first step in developing a 
material with the stiffness required 
for use in overwrap machines 

The polyethylene used in pre-pack- 
iged food and countless other items 
on store shelves is a limp material 
In this condition it cannot be used 
in overwrap machines designed to 
operate on a pushing principle. Be- 
cause of this, only a stiff substance 
like cellophane or waxed paper could 
be used 

Since 


the stiffness of polyethylene 





depends upon its density, the chemi- 
cal firm had to come up with a high- 
er density product. This it succeeded 
in doing, and the first hurdle was 
overcome. 

With a suitable wrapping material, 
the next trick was to adapt the 
wrapping machine soitcould be used 
This presented several problems in- 
volving the heating characteristics 
of polyethylene. 

The main difficulty was in sealing 
the wrapper. This is simply done with 
cellophane or waxed paper because 
they can be sealed on the surface 
nly. With ~— lene, however, 
there is a tendency for the material 
to melt when heat is applied. 

When several thicknesses have to 
be sealed, as on the end of a loaf of 


bread, there has to be a method to 
heat all layers without melting the 
outside one. Another complicating 
factor: Polyethylene shrinks when 
heated. This raises the need of de- 
veloping a system that would heat- 
seal the transparent wrapper and 
ilso cool it under pressure 

Crown research tackled the prob 


lem and came up with a sealing me- 
chanism that enables proper 
ind cooling without melting the 
plastic, and while the chine is 
running full speed 

Another problem appeared when it 
was discovered that the polyethylene 
stuck to the metal bar used to clamp 


heating 


the ends together in the sealing proc- 
ess. This was relatively simple to 
yvercome, however, and the bar was 


covered with material to which the 
polyethylene would not stick 

To complete the job Crown engi- 
neers also came up with some spe- 
cially-coated end labels which add a 
final touch to the wrapping opera- 
tion. The end labels required special 
treatment because f the polyethyl 





NEW BREAD WRAPPER—A roll of new polyethylene film for bread wrap- 
ping, “Crown-Seal,” and a loaf wrapped in the new material are being shown 
by Lloyd L. Fisher, manager of bakery packaging (left), and Dr. J. S. Barton, 
director of packaging research and development, of Western-Waxide Division, 


Crown Zeilerbach Corp. 
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PORTLAND PROPOSES 
MEASUREMENT CHANGE 


PORTLAND — The Portland Com- 
modity Office of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is considering a pro- 
posal to show bushels and tenths or 
hundredths thereof instead of pounds 
on its supplemental certificates. Ac- 
cording to the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., Spokane, 
the Portland office made the proposal 
“to better utilize automatic equip- 
ment in its offices.” It is asking mem- 
bers of the Pacific Northwest group 
for their reactions to such a change. 





Grain Grading School 
Scheduled at Memphis 


MEMPHIS—-The second annual 
Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. grain 
grading school will be held May 31- 
June 1 


and June 7-8 at the Memphis 
Board of Trade inspection depart- 
ment, 808 Arkansas Riverside Drive 
it has been announced. Two week- 


ends are being used for the school as 
the result of heavy enrollment last 
year, according to Arthur A. Wil- 
liams, Memphis Board of Trade ex 
president 

Instruction will be given in the in- 


ecutive vice 


spection and grading of wheat, oats 
and barley, with ample opportunity 
for each student to grade samples 


under the direction of licensed inspec- 


tors, Mr. Williams said 
Fred B. Simpson, chief inspector 
for the Memphis Board of Trade, will 


supervise the school. He will be as- 
sisted by Brad T. Skeels, chief in- 
spector for the grain division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









We aim to build enduring business relation- 
ships with our customers. Such relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith .. . and both of these are basic funda- 


mentals in the operations of this company. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 




















W&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generotes and meters 


- 






chlorine dioxide gos used in the maturing 






of fiour. Fresh gas is mode automatically 






as it is needed and the daily moking-up 





of new batches is not required 





& the William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Konsas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 




















WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





a,W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used oat the 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
improvement 


and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. i 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven ’ P 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and | 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, ’ : 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 























The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- “a : 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of ; ; 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete = i 
flour service. a Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley 

superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know thot their flours ore 


whiter ond brighter becouse of W&T Flour Treatment 






NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 















“I did it 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


myself!”’ 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





